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grain rosettes. Black velvet hat, with feathers | draped to form a mantelet. Black velvet and | and upper skirts are trimmed with rufiles of dif- 

and tulle brides. | lace bonnet, trimmed with flowers and black | ferent widths and folds of the same material. 
Fig. 1.—Buack Gros Grain Dress. Black Fig. 2.—Gray Pout pr Soi Dress, with | gros grain bows. Velvet and lace brides. White cashmere opera cloak, trimmed with nar- 

cashmere mantelet, lined and wadded, and | skirt trimmed on the bottom with a deep flounce | Fig. 3.—Opera Dress or Srripep Pryx | row black velvet ribbon. 

trimmed with black silk fringe and black gros | and ruche of the same material. Square shawl | anp Wuire CuampBery Gauze. Both under Fig. 4.—Under-skirt of light brown silk, 


























WINTER STREET AND OPERA ‘TOILETTES. 
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trimmed with raffles of the same. Over-skirt of 
dark brown silk, edged with a ruffle of the same 
material, and looped as shown by the illustration. 
Brown velvet casaque edged with sable. Brown 
velvet bonnet, with lace brides and flowers. 

Fig. 5—Orera Dress or Biur Gros Grain, 
trimmed with flounces of the same. White 
cashmere talma with hood, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon, Black velvet hat with veil. 





THE MYSTIC. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Axeorts have talked with him, and showed him 
thrones : 

Ye knew him not: he was not one of ye;— 
Ye scorned him with an undiscerning scorn: 
Ye could not read the marvel in his eye, 
The still serene abstraction: he hath felt 
The vanities of after and before ; 
Albeit, his spirit and his secret heart 
The stern experiences of converse lives, 
The linkéd woes of many a fiery charge 
Had purified, and chastened and made free. 
Always there stood before him night and day, 
Of wayward, varycolored circumstance, 
‘The imperishable presences serene, 
Colossal, without form, or sense, or sound, 
Dim shadows but unwaning presences, 
Four facéd to four corners of the sky: 
And yet again, three shadows, fronting one, 
One forward, one respectant, three but one ; 
And yet again, again and evermore, 
For the two first were not, but only seemed 
One shadow in the midst of a great light, 
One reflex from eternity or time, 
One mighty countenance of perfect calm, 
Awful with most invariable eyes. 
For him the silent congregated hours, 
Daughters of time, divinely tall, beneath 
Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes 
Smiling a godlike smile (the innocent light 
Of earliest youth, pierced through and through with all 
Keen knowledges of low-embowéd eld) 
Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 
Which droops, low-bung, on either gate of life, 
Both birth and death: he in the centre fixt, 
Saw far on each side through the grated gates 
Most pale and clear and lovely distances. 
He often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 
In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night, 
And all things creeping to a day of doom. ' 
How could ye know him? Ye were yet within 
The narrower circle; he had well-nigh reached 
The last, which, with a region of white -flame, 
Pure withont heat, into a larger air 
Upburning, and an ether of black blue, 
Investeth and ingirds all other lives. 
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UR Our next Supplement Number will contain 
numerous patterns and illustrations of Ladies’ and 
Children’s House and Street Dresses, Wrappings, 
Fichus, Aprons, Crinoline and Under-Skirts, 
Panier Bustles, Baschliks, Tyrolean Hats, Caps, 
Collars, etc. ; Infants’ Robes, Cradle Covers, Fancy 
Articles, ete, etc. ; with a great variety of other in- 
teresting engravings and reading matter. 





FAMILY GENIUSES. 


HERE are few families of any size without 

a so-called genius, Paleness, shyness, 
peevishness, and smartness are ordinarily the 
characteristics by which it may be recognized. 
Each of these is an indication more or less of 
a morbid condition requiring resistance rather 
than encouragement. 

Parents can not be too much on their guard 
against the common tendency to consider these 
little abnormal specimensof humanity as healthy 
existences. There is in the feeble child a cer- 
tain acuteness of sensibility to impressions of all 
kinds, which gives it, particularly in the fond 
eyes of fhe father and the mother, an apparent 
brightness by which they are apt to be dazzled. 
Their parental vanity is so pleasantly tickled 
with the precocious manifestations of their chil- 
dren that they can not resist indulgence in the 
sensation. ‘There is nothing which delights us 
so much as the supposed superiority of the in- 
telligence of our offspring. The “smart” child 
is the saving clause in a long record of parental 
stupidity. ‘To have given birth to an “infant 
phenomenon” seems to bestow an unexpected 
éclat upon the most commonplace being. 

Whenever there is any apparent departure 
from the usual manifestations of average child- 
hood, there is reason to fear danger. A sound 
youngster should be bold, ruddy, boisterous, 
good-natured, and thoughtless. If a child be 
pale, shy, quiet, irritable, and reflective, we 
should doubt the vigor of his organization, and 
treat him accordingly. 

It is too much the practice to educate chil- 
dren in accordance with their supposed inclin- 
ations, When these are unquestionably of a 
healthy nature, it may, perhaps, be well to fol- 

* low théir guidance ; but when they are clearly, 
as is often the case, the mere perverse indica- 
tions of disease, they should be taken as warn- 
ings to avoid the direction to which they point. 
The precocious ‘‘ smartness” of a child, so far 
from being cherished, should be by all means 
discouraged.. When boys and girls throw aside 
doll or go-eart, hoop or marbles, and, shunning 
the companionship of their comrades, hide them. . 


| drugs, but they certainly would be better for a 


| be checked—not violently, however, but by in- 


| posed, an obstinate resistance which is exceed- 


| ing, and pleasant companionship are among the 


| with which he receives the remark that he is a 





selves in corners, and with premature voracitv 
devour “ Rollin’s History” or the ‘‘ American | 
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Encyclopedia,” they should be regarded as so 
many little patients requiring medical treat- 
ment. They may not want any drenching with 


hearty regimen of rough-and-tumble in the open 
air. It is true of the brain, as of every other 
organ of the human body, that it can not be 
developed, and more especially at an early age, 
by a preponderating exercise without-a propor- 
tionate weakening of the rest. Excessive think- 
ing is as great a perversion of function as would 
be an immoderate sweating or secretion of bile ; 
and the increased action of the brain, skin, or 
liver can only be sustained at the expense of 
every other vital organ. ‘The exaggerated 
strength of a part implies weakness of the 
whole. 

The precocity of children who show a pre- 
mature aptitude for study should undoubtedly 


sinuating diversion, Where opposition on the | 
part of parents is made too manifest, it is apt 
to provoke, particularly in the morbidly dis- 





ingly difficult to overcome. The best plan to 


pursue is to avoid all unnecessary demonstra- | 


tion of objection to the child’s precocious tastes, 
but to so place him that he may be necessarily 
restricted, if not entirely prevented, from in- 
dulging them. Living iu the country, travel- 


obvious means of effecting this. 

Most parents are in too great a hurry to send 
their children to school. ‘There are certain 
sturdy natures which oppose a vigorous stupid- 
ity to all applications of premature learning and 
science, however made, who may go to school 
day after day from the earliest age with im- 
punity. ‘There are others, however, whose un- 
natural sensibility of brain is excited to an ex- 
cessive degree of activity by early schooling, 
and thus are fatally injured. Children ought 
not to be systematically set to study before the 
age of six or seven years, and then their appli- 
cation should be moderate and carefully tem- 
pered with play and exercise, 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Pdflosoppy. 
\ Y DEAR ZENO,—Among our fellow- 
i¥i travelers there is one whom I constantly 


admire for the calmness which he maintains 
under all circumstances, and the merry laugh 


philosopher. He insists that he knows nothing 
of philosophy ; that Sir William Hamilton, and 
Dugald Stewart, and John Locke, and Leib- 
nitz, and Descartes, and Kant, and Fichte, and 
Hegel, are merely names to him. Indeed, he 
actually asserts that he does not even know the 
difference between philosophy and metaphysics, 
and begs me to introduce him to any body who 
does, Yet it is my opinion, Zeno, that if he is 
not a philosopher there is something better than 
philosophy, and that that name is not the best 
name a man can bear. 

You must know, if you do not already, that 
my friend is very poor. He never succeeded 
in independent business. Somehow he has not 
the genius of getting on. ‘Those who seem to | 
be in every way inferior to him outstrip him in | 
the race for riches, and at sixty he is plodding | 
steadily along his little rut, buying his hats 
somewhere in one of the avenues, and avoiding 
the ears and omnibuses to save the expense. 
Bat the man in this city who oftenest buys a 
new Broadway hat at the highest price, or the 
owner of the most flashing equipage in the 
Park, is not apparently richer than he. If 
you met him when his old hat is fairly gone to 
seed you would say, “There is a man who 
knows that he can afford to wear an old, un- 
fashionable hat without compromising himself.” 
And upon the street, as the fine carriages drive 
by, you would say again, ‘‘ Here is a sensible 
man who prefers to walk, and whose springing 
step and rosy cheek show that he chooses wise- 
ly.” I find of late that my friend is becoming 
generally known, and that he passes every 
where by the name of the Philosopher—a fact 
which seems to indicate a quite universal ac- 
quaintance upon the part of the public with 
Kant and Fichte and the rest, and which is cer- 
tainly very gratifying as an evidence of Ameri- 
can culture, 

The other afternoon we were strolling up 
Broadway, and the throng of carriages pressed , 
close to the sidewalk a neat little Clarence. It | 
was driven by a man in full livery, a little too | 
gorgeous, and the horses, in silver harness, were 
certainly very costly-animals, In the Clarence 
sat two young men smoking. The Philosopher | 
looked at them a moment, and then ejaculated, 
with real feeling, ‘‘ Poor fellows!” ‘Poor | 
fellows, indeed,” said I. ‘ Do you know that | 
those gentlemen are Mr. Reynard and Mr. Mer- 
cury, two of the most successful young persons 
in the street?” **Ob, I know them very well,” | 
returned the Philosopher ; “* but you are a trav- | 
eled man, which I am not: tell me, then, if you 
do not remember, when you were making the 
grand tour, seeing the Chevalier Rouge and 
Monsieur Noir and the Count Faro in the | 
grand hall at Baden-Baden?” ‘Most cer- 
tainly I do,” answered I. “I saw them on | 
the loveliest of evenings, in the prettiest of 





| it makes me smile to think of it. 


haps he doesn’t perceive it, after all! 





halls, bending over the greenest of tables, and 
raking in piles of gold coin with the most deli- 
eate of ebony rakes.” ‘‘And sometimes, I 
suppose,” said the Philosopher, “their little 
piles were raked away with an equally deli- 
cate rake into the bank?” ‘“ Undoubtedly,” 
I answered ; “it is the chance of war.” ‘‘ Ex- 
actly. But what I wanted to ask you was, 
whether, if you had seen those gentlemen driv- 
ing by in a neat’ Clarence with a gorgeously 
liveried driver, you would have described them 
warmly as the most successful gentlemen in Ba- 
den?” “Perhaps not,” replied I. ‘I should 
rather have called them lucky dogs, and have 
been inclined to whisper that riches have wings.” 

The Philosopher smiled and said nothing ; 
but after a little while, as more Clarences and 
more gorgeous liveries went by, he asked me 
whether I had ever heard what Stephen Girard 
said. I was obliged to answer that I did not 
know he ever said any thing that any body 
cared to remember. ‘Stephen Girard said,” 
continued the Philosopher, “that his money 
bought him food, clothes, and lodging, and 
nothing more.” ‘Mr. Girard was not a man 
of imagination,” I replied. ‘ No,” answered 
the Philosopher, laughing; “he was evidently 
no poet.” But, my dear Zeno, judge whether 
the Philosopher himself is not. When we 
came to Union Square he asked me to dine 
with him; and when I began to excuse my- 
self, for I was afraid of putting him to expense, 
he begged me not to be afraid, and promised 
me not to be extravagant. So we turned out 
of Broadway—not toward Delmonico’s, I as- 
sure you—and after walking some time, we 
dived. We descended into a basement where 
there was a French table d’héte. We had a 
little soup, a little fricandeau, a sweet omelet, 
plenty of bread-and-cheese, and common red 
wine. The room was low, the floor sanded, 
and the walls hung with two or three French 
prints coarsely executed. The table-cloth was 
passably clean; the company was poor. But 


| we had excellent appetites, and we enjoyed our 
| dinner. 


The Philosopher smokes a pipe, because, he 
says, cigars are altogether too extravagant; 
and as we sat over our thimbleful of black 
coffee he said to me: “I suppose our young 
friends in the neat Clarence, Messrs. Rouge and 
Noir—I beg your pardon, I mean Mr. Reynard 
and Mr. Mercury—were going home to dress for 
dinner. They will sit down to something very 
sum}tuous, I have no doubt, and if they are to 
dine out to-day they will be in the most ex- 
pensively dressed company in New York. Let 
us imagine, Bachelor, that they are invited to 
dine with the Midases; and it shall be one of 
what you used to call the heaviest-swelliest din- 
ners. I suppose there won't be a lady's dress 
at table that cost less than a thousand dollars, 
including the jewels; and oh! dear Bachelor, 
will not our dear old be-diamonded Aunt Midas 
be a spectacle of splendor? As for the silver, 
the china, the linen-damask, the glass, and the 
dinner itself, of course they are worth unspeak- 
able thousands of dollars. I wish the select 
company a good appetite, Mr. Bachelor—as good 
as we have had. Poor Rouge and Noir—I beg 
your pardon again, I mean your gold friends— 
will want their cigars sadly, but smoking is not 
allowed abaft the front-door in the Midas man- 
sion. 

**It will be a remarkably prolonged and ex- 
pensive dinner; but I defy them all to get more 
out of it than we have got out of ours. ‘Their. 
clothes and food and lights cost more, but I can 
see no other difference. As for ease and en- 
joyment—do you believe they will have more 
than we have at this moment? Is the dif- 
ference worth the pains they take? Does the 
Midas fortune really buy more than my pitiful 
salary? Is the money of young Rouge and—I 
mean your friends—really worth what it costs ? 
They eat terrapin, and clear soup, and saddles 
of Southdown, and peas and beans, and cauli- 
flowers, and strawberries out of season; they 
are all very good things—I wish I had lots of 
them, but they get exactly the same nutriment 
out of them that we compel from this frugal but 
sufficient dinner. 

“Then they drink such delicious wines that 
It is the 
fashion to say that there is no difference in the 
taste of wines, and that it is a mere pretense 


| and affectation that the juice of one grape isn't 


as good as that of another. Very well; if Mr. 
Midas is of that opinion, and will give me a 
bottle of his Chateau Margaux of '44, or of his 
Marecobrunner, for this well-meaning liquor of 
ours, I will make the exchange without a mur- 
mur. But, after all, dear Bachelor, we satisfy 
our thirst, which is the first thing, and we do 
not escape a certain romance of association, 
which is the second, in drinking our ordinary 
wine in this dusky hall. Mr. Midas’s wine is 
unquestionably better than ours. But how he 
has worked for it! He has fairly given up his 
life, toiling hard night and day, and he is a 
weary man, without tastes or enjoyments—a 
sort of dull machine man; but then his wine 
has rather a better flavorthan mine! And per- 
Allons! 
as you traveled gentlemen say, it seems to me 
that difference'in flavor costs too much. Here 


are Rou—I mean Reynard and Mercury—run- ‘ 


ning the risk of paralysis, insanity, and dishon- 
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or for the sake of a little rarer flavor in their 


wine! Come, Bachelor, fill up your pipe.” 

In this way my cheery friend ran on, and I 
could not help saying, ‘‘ Well, you really are 
a philosopher.” 

“*T deny it,” said he. ‘‘I merely use my 
common-sense ; and since you will not fill your 
pipe, come and take a turn in my garden.” 

The Philosopher paid the little bill, and we 
stepped up stairs into the street. 

“«There,.I thought so,” exclaimed he. “I 
ordered my carriage to be here at this moment 
precisely, and here it is.” 

It was the street-car that was just passing, 
and we stepped in, 

‘“Midas has a great deal more bother with 
his carriage,” said my friend, ‘‘and his ex- 
penses for keeping it are immeasurably greater. 
But I have no trouble whatever abont horses 
or carriage or coachman. ‘They are always in 
order, always ready, and cost me next to no- 
thing. Yet, with all the trouble and the enor- 
mous expense, Midas gets no more from his 
than I from mine, and he certainly does not 
get over the ground any faster.” 

What could a man do but smile at such a 
strain? He had scarcely done speaking of 
his carriage, as he called it, when we caught 
a glimpse of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

“Certainly,” ‘said he, ‘‘there is my house 
of refuge. If I break my leg, or my head for 
that matter, I have in that house th@ best sur- 
gical skill and the most experienced nursing 
the country affords; and if Midas breaks his 
leg, although it were of gold, what more could 
all his fortune buy? I really do not see that 
he has so much the advantage of me.” 

He laughed quietly, and presently said, 
**Now, Bachelor, if you and I were only mar- 
ried we could send our children to that school 
yonder; and if your boy—as I have no doubt 
he would—should happen to do well, why, he 
should go to the College of New York or to the 
Cornell University, Midas’s son, after all, 
can have no more than the best opportunities, 
He has secured them for his son; but so should 
I have secured them for mine if I had one. [ 
say that he has no real advantage. But here 
we are!” 

We stepped out and strolled into that most 
beautiful pleasure-ground, the finest work of 
American art thus far. 

**Take your ease,” said my friend, waving 
his hand with the air of a lordly proprietor, and 
as the Marquis of Breadalbane, who owns from 
sea to sea in Scotland, might wave his—‘‘ Take 
your ease in my grounds. They are spacious, 
you see, and my gardeners keep them in ex- 
cellent order, And, as you also see, I decorate 
them with Midas’s family chariot, and with all 
the pretty turn-outs in town. It compares 
well with the Midas six by ten villa up the 
river, doesn’t it? Does he get any thing more 
than gratification and health out of his little 
place—little, I mean, compared with mine? 
But I get infinite pleasure and plenty of exer- 
cise and fresh air out of mine, and I really pay 
no bills whatever. Mr. Midas may have very 
much the advantage of me, but, Bachelor, I 
can not see it.” 

* Well, this is philosophy !” exclaimed I, as 
I joined my friend in a laugh that made the 
boys at play stare at us. 

** Philosophy—why it seems to me common- 
sense. If this is what Kant teaches, I’m sorry 
that I can’t read him.” 

He is incorrigible, as you see, dear Zeno; 
and I am your half-converted friend, 

An Op Bacuevor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 

| Ob garments displayed for the winter are 

small, in erder to be in keeping 
with the short costumes now in vogue. Other- 
wise there is but little change from last year’s 
styles, A set consists of a collarette, or boa, 
with a muff—cuffs are only made to order. A 
collarette of graceful shape, called the Favorite, is 
shown in all the various furs. It is rounded be- 
hind, with long tabs in front, sloping broader to- 
ward the belt, and finished with tail-tips. Pas- 
sementerie buttons, with fringed ends and loops, 
fasten the front. The Marie Antoinette collar 
is similar to this, with narrow straight tabs. 
Plain collars are slightly pointed back and front. 
Boas. are ially popular with young ladies, 
and are all is required for a wrap about the 
throat, since most cloaks are provided with col- 
lars. They are of two lengths-—the short boa a 
yard long, finished with the head of the animal ; 
and a more dressy boa, measuring two yards, to 
be fastened at the throat with fancy buttons, or 
else wound about the neck. 

Round muffs are smaller than we have ever 
seen them. . They are merely large enough to 
hold the hands, and will not serve as a receptacle 
for the parcels and pocket-book and -case 
that ladies stow dway in large muffs, thereby 
fraying and wearing out the most substantial 
lining. ‘The most comfortable muffs are stuffed 
with eider-down, making them soft, light, and 
warm. Soft Turk satin, of the color of the fur, 
is used for lining the muffs made for general use ; 
bright colors and white lining are seen in fancy 
sets of ermine and white fox. Fur tassels, made 
of ample tail-tips, with a passementerie acorn for 
heading, trim rich sable and mink muffs, Filet 
heavy tassels of passementerie are on plainer 
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muffs. Ermine and Astrakhan are edged with 
Angora fringe, or are drawn together by a cord 
finished with tassels of Angora and crimped 
fringe. ‘The flat Canadian muffs afe not dressy, 
and will only be used for skating and shopping. 
‘These have a small mirror at the back, and a 
pocket in front concealed by a flap, on which is 
the cunning-looking head of the animal. ‘They 
are worn hanging to a cord passed around the 
neck, ‘The satchel muff with handles serves the 
double purpose of traveling bag and muff. 

Fur cloaks are sacques, rather shorter and 
more curved in toward the figure than last 
year’s garments. ‘Their length varies from 
twenty-four to thirty-one inches. Capes, man- 
tillas, and large victorines are entirely out of 
fashion. Sacques of seal-skin are the choicest 
and most expensive fur cloaks; those of service- 
able black Astrakhan are most popularly worn. 
Novelties in fur saeques, more striking than 
handsome, are seal-skin and black Persiani in 
alternate stripes, or black Astrakhan striped 
with white. 

MINK, 


Mink continues to be the standard fur. Sable 
is of course richer and more valuable; but good 
mink yields the preference to no other fur for 
style, service, and adaptability for all occasions. 
It is reasonable in price this season, ranging 
from $40 for a collarette and muff of good 
strong Eastern mink to $125 for choice sets. 
$75 buys a soft, rich mink set that a connois- 
seur in furs would take pleasure and comfort in 
wearing. A row of tail-tips surrounds handsome 
mink collars, Mink sacques are not salable. 


SABLE. 

Sets of Russian sable of fine long fur, almost 
entirely of the dark stripes of the animal, cost 
$300. The style for sable is a plain peinted col- 
lar and a round muff of larger size than is worn 
in other furs, and trimmed with fur tassels. An- 
other set of imperial sable, marked $500, con- 
sisted of a long boa and muff. Fine Hudson 
Fay sable is a most desirable fur. A set made 
entirely of the dark tails is furnished for $200. 
In one instance we saw a Marie Antoinette col- 
lar and muff of American sable of beautiful qual- 
ity and color marked $150. For $175 is a long 
boa of Hudson Bay sable of dark natural color, 
not dyed, and a round muff softly stuffed with 
down, and trimmed at each end with two tassels 
made of tail-tips. The tassels add $10 to the 
expense, 

SEAL-SKIN. 

A boa and muff of seai-skin of thick, short 
pile, as fine and soft as velvet, makes a beautiful 
set for morning wear, especially for young ladies. 
‘The seal-skin is dyed a rich dark maroon brown 
~—in its natural hue it is tan-color. These sets 
promise to be popular this winter. They are far 
preferable to cheap mink, and not more expens- 
ive, as the choicest sets are only $40 or $50. A 
seal boa two yards long, fastened at the neck, 


with the head of the animal and flat passemente- 


rie tassels at the ends, is $15. A handsome 
round muff, such as are worn with seal sacques, 
is $30. A pretty short boa, merely a tie for the 
neck, is $10 or $12, and a flat pocket muff to 
match is $16 or $18. Seal turbans for skating 
are ornamented with two tail-tips at the side; 
$15 to $20. Soft crowned turbans are $12. 

A sacque of fine seal is an object of desire this 
season, as few garments are at once so elegant 
yet so unpretending, so suitable for plain and for 
dressy costumes, The short, loose sacque is the 
style most worn; but young ladies of fine figure 
have tight-fitting basques made to order. ‘The 
price ranges from $135 to $225 for the suit of 
sacque and muff. If the sacque is not provided 
with a turned-down collar, a short boa should 
be worn, as the standing bands have an unfin- 
ished appearance. A handsome seal sacque is 
marked $175. 

ASTRAKHAN AND PERSIANI. 


The glossy waved Astrakhan lamb-skin is 
greatly in favor for plain sets and comfortable 
sacques. Boas of black Astrakhan are consid- 
ered more stylish than the large round collars 
edged with Angora fringe; though both are 
worn. These are especially pretty with cos- 
tumes trimmed with black, and for mourning. 
A short boa of black or white Astrakhan costs 
from $6 to $10. Muffs from $9 to $15. The 
white sets are admired for evening wear, and 
also for children. Round muffs are trimmed with 
wide Angora fringe or with tassels of the goat’s 
hair and crimped silk, with large passementerie 
tops. 

The ample Astrakhan sacques are most com- 
fortable and distinguished looking garments, and 
are already more sought after than they were in 
the height of the season last year. A word of 
warning is given to those who buy imported 
sacques. In many of these the fur appears well 
enough on the surface, but the skin is rotted by 
the chemicals used in dyeing it, and will tear like 
wet paper. It is almost impossible to repair 
these when worn; consequently it is a better 
plan to go to a responsible furrier, select the 
skins you wish, have your dress-maker cut a 
sacque lining that fits easily, and have the cloak 

e. Imported sacques cost $40 or $45. A 
good Astrakhan sacque, strong, but not very 
fine, can be made to order for this amount; $50 
buy a better grade of fur with Angora fringe at 
the edge; a muff is included for $60; while for 
$80 a suit is bought that a lady need not hesi- 
tate to place in contrast with any she may see. 
Others are shown for $100 and $125 each. 
White Astrakhan sacques with Angora trim- 
ming are worn for evening and with carriage 
toilettes ; price $75. When soiled, the furriers 
can clean these thoroughly without_ yellowing 
them. 

Most dressy of all are the Persiani sacques, 
made of the skins of very young Persian lambs. 
‘The surface is smooth and glossy, with a wave 








like fine moiré, A handsome cloak of this fur 
costs $150. A muff and collar costs $40. A 
boa and pocket muff for a child is $12. 


ERMINE AND WHITE FOX. 


Royal ermine sets cost about $50. They are 
varied in style, consisting sometimes of a boa 
and flat muff, or élse the Favorite collar and 
round muff. These are worn for ceremonious 
visits, afternoon promenades, at matinées, and 
for evening. Carriage sets of white fox fur, a 
long, deep, soft fur, snowy white, and as soft as 
swan’s-down, are $40 or $50. A cheaper qual- 
ity is sold for $30. The boa is two yards long, 
and edged with Angora. The muff is round, 
rather large, as the fur is deep, and is lined with 
cherry or blue silk, Deep tassels of Angora. 
Grebe sets have never found much favor, and will 
prove but a temporary fashion. ‘They are pretty 
and fine, but very frail and of no great value, cost- 
ing about $35 the set. Sets of chinchilla, an- 
other frail fur, cost $50 in pure gray shades. 
One of these is considered indispensable with a 
fashionable trousseau, and should be worn with 
a velvet casaque trimmed with chinchilla, A 
band of chinchilla, cut an inch wide on the skin, 
gives the appearance of a two-inch band, as the 
fur is long and thick; the price is $6 50 a 
yard. It requires an experienced furrier to 
sew on these fur trimmings, as they must be 
slightly wadded to make them effective, and the 
sides should be turned under to conceal the edge 
of the skin and make the fur rest against the 
material of the garment. The handsomest opera 
cloak shown is a large circular of white down, 
like a great snow-drift. The down is tacked, 
shred by shred, to a muslin lining ; price $225. 
Angora fringe for trimming costs $1 50 or $2 a 


To sum up this whole matter—if a lady is pro- 
vided with a winter cloak, and has $40 to expend 
for furs, we advise her to get a boa and muff of 
seal-skin or Astrakhan rather than a cheap mink 
set. If she has $75, let her buy a good quality 
of mink. Should she need a cloak as well ar 
furs for her $75, the best choice is a black As- 
trakhan sacque and muff. For mourning. buy 
black fur; though colored furs are worn in the 
deepest mourning by those who have them. If 
there is to be an outlay of $150 or $200, choose 
a collar and muff of Iludson Bay sable, as dark 
and deep as the money will buy. An ermine 
set for $50 is the best selection for dress furs; 
as ermine, like mink, holds its own despite the 
introduction of novelties. 


CHILDREN’S FURS. 


Ermine is the prettiest fur for children. Short 
boas, only long enough to reach around a child’s 
neck; are made of royal ermine for $5 or $8. 
Longer boas and collarettes are $12. Little 
pocket muffs are $9. Sets of white Persiani, 
bordered with gray, are chosen for service; $12 
for a collarette and pocket muff. Short, loose 
sacques of the white Iceland lamb are worn by 
misses and children. They are lined with gay 
silk, and quilted most fancifully ; $35 or $40. 
With cap and muff to match, they cost $60. 
Pretty little sets of grebe are $12. 


FURS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Seal-skin is the fashionable fur for gentlemen, 
They wear mufflers or turned-over collars, with 
gauntlet gloves to match. A handsome collar 
may be bought for $20, a pair of gauntlets for 
$18. and a cap for $12. Over-coat collars and 
cuffs are made of fur seal ; and vests of this beau- 
tiful fur are indulged in in midwinter. Collars 
of soft brown otter are $12. Beaver collars for 
coachmen and outriders are $6. 


CARRIAGE ROBES. 


Lap robes of white fox fur, trimmed with tails 
at the edges and lined with scarlet cloth, are the 
favorite carriage robes for ladies; $125 is the 
price of the finest quality. Others are as low 
as $75. The ‘‘ Alaska” robe, made of Angora 
goat-skin, black, white, or mottled, is $40 or 
#50. For gentlemen to use in their open wag- 
ons and sleighs, are brown beaver and bear robes, 
ranging from $50 to $100. Cheaper robes of 
gray fox are $25. Gray lynx is $30. A vari- 
ety of wolf robés cost from $25 to $35. Foot 
muffs of tiger or leopard skin, lined with soft fur, 
are $10 or $15. 


OPERA CLOAKS AND CARRIAGE WRAPS, 


The handsomest opera cloaks are Metternich 
circulars of silvery white plush, as soft and warm 
as fur. A large circular, spotted with crimson, 
has a broad Wattean fold in the back. A circu- 
lar of eider-down, as white as a snow-drift, has 
a vandyke border of the down colored dark 
brown. A beautiful sortie du bal is of a new 
cloth, white lamb'’s-wool back, with a silken sur- 
face that seems to be covered with fine soutache. 
The shape is an improved burnouse, rounded in 
front and held in deep pleats behind. Fringe of 
white chenille and gilt for trimming. ‘This is for 
a blonde. Fora brunette is an Arab of Oriental 
plush-scarlet striped with black and gold. Cape- 
lines with hoods and capes are made separately 
to be worn with evening cloaks, 

Carriage wraps for elegant visiting toilettes are 
made of black cloth, trimmed with a border of 
India cashmere and appliqué shawl-shaped tig- 
ures, edged with embroidery in colors; price 
$125. Another useful wrap, to be worn only in 
the carriage, is a short circular of flannel cloth, 
thick, soft, and warm. The ground is white, 
striped with Roman colors; $40. Sacques of 
the same, trimmed with fringe, are $35. The 
plaid cloaks seen in the illustration form part of 
every outfit, and are worn for walking, driving, 
and traveling. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Messrs, C. G. GuntHer & Co. ; F. Lasax’s Son ; 
Dantet D. Youmans; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
Arnon, Constante, & Co.; James M‘CRER- 
ry & Co.; and Lorp & Tartor. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue oldest living clergyman in the United 
States is Henry Borum, an itinerant Methodist 
minister. He is in the ninety-fifth year of his 
age, and the sixty-ninth of his ministry. And, 
speaking of a it has been stated, by a 
Pe ae a pepe it they cost the United States 
$12,000, annually, while the criminals cost 
$40,000,000, the lawyers $70,000,000, the intoxi- 
gyn Repth ow 000,000, 

—The man who built the first steamboat in 
New England is in Portland. He is ninety-one 
years old, a lawyer, linguist, and mechanician. 

e is an eccentric, and for many years lived 
alone in a small attic room, which served as 
office, bedroom, and kitchen. He has often 
boasted that his entire expense of living did not 
exceed fifty dollars a year. 

—The Empress EvGente, in that spirit of 
economy which dictates the expenses of royalty, 
has arrived at the conclusion that she can make 
the trip to Cairo, Egypt, for $160,000. -The dis- 
tance is about as far as from New York to Omaha. 

—As a matter of interest to ship-builders, it 
may be well enough to say that an English math- 
ematician has figured up the weight, size, etc. 
of the animals that entered the ark of Noan, and 
the room required for provisions, and finds that 
the ark was four miles long and half a mile wide. 
That is what the Englishman says. 

—SALNAVE, the Emperor of Hayti, as a banker 
is not a success. His currency has reached so 
disgusting a point of depreciation that it takes 
$50,000 to buy a barrel of pork. 

—-General RosEcRANs is receiving the felici- 
tations of his friends on having made some 
$5,000,000 out of his California speculation. 

—What would the old mummies and mum- 
mniesses of Egypt say if, starting from their cere- 
ments, they should be told that Prince Hassan, 
the second son of the ruler of that country, had 
come to England to go to college! He is ac- 
companied by several minor Egyptians, as serv- 
itors, and “puts up’ at Grandpoint House, 
which has been taken for his Oxford residence. 

—JvuLIA Warp Howe is descended from an 
old soldier of CROMWELL, who left his country 
because it became too hot to hold him. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Roger W1LLIaMs, and became 
father of RicHaRD Warp, a Governor of the 
State, and the grandfather of SamugrL Warp, a 
member o} the Continental Congress. The work 
that she daily does may seem almost incredible 
to ordinary mortals. She will superintend her 
domestic affairs, take a two-mile walk, a two- 
hours’ dose of German ary pore and receive 
half a dozen callers—and all before noon; and 
then will write poetry all the afternoon, and en- 
tertain all the evening a dozen “ philanthropists” 
or prosy philosophers, who revolve round her 
very much as mice revolve round a cheese—just 
to get a nibble, now and then, at one of her 
strong bits of genius. She is rich; lives in good 
style in Boylston Place; is an affectionate wife, 
a devoted mother, and a woman of the largest 
heart and broadest sympathies. She reads half 
a dozen languages; is familiar with Hecet, 
ComptE, GOETHE, DANTE, SWEDENBORG, and all 
ae great masters of song, faith, and metaphys- 

cs. 

—A Philadelphia lady, of high social position, 
writing from aden-Baden, gives the followin 
of Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN: “ We have passe 
many hours together. The first night we spent 
in Frankfort we sat talking all night long, until 
the bright day dawned in at the window of her 
cheerless, desolate room. Not having seen her 
since I met her in her sick-room, after Mr. Liy- 
COLN’s death, of course the comeyn tape over- 
came her. For a while tears and sobs, such as I 
never witnessed, rent her anguished heart. She 
is as great a mourner now as she was the day she 
lost the best of husbands, The Duke of Nassau 
and many of the nobility have called upon her, 
but she declines receiving them. Her life is the 
loneliest I ever saw.” 

—AUBER, now 87, is at work on a new opera, 
to be produced this winter. The composer is 
rather below the average height, and walks won- 
derfully erect for one of his great age. To see 
him in the salon playing the beau and paying at- 
tentions to his lady guests, he might well be tak- 
en for a man of fifty. It is impossible to ap- 
proach him without being fascinated with the 
sweetness and amiability of his manners, 

—Mrs. Myra BRADWELL, the lady lawyer of 
Chicago—“‘ our Myra,’’ as her brethren of the 
bar call her, has been interviewed by a clever 
newspaper man, who went to her office to see 
her. She is the wife, you know, of Judge Brap- 
WELL. ‘‘I found her,” says the interviewer, 
“after going heavenward some number of flights, 
in the coziest nest imaginable—pretty, bright 
room papered with vines and roses, a Brussels 
carpet on the floor, a rosewood desk of dainty 
dimensions, a téte-da-téte sofa, an easy-chair, a 
bird in its cage, and all the attributes of true 
womanhood about her, She is bright and pret- 
ty and piquant; kisses you affectionately—if you 
are a woman, of course—and does not talk strong- 
minded a bit. ‘I need not be a ghoul if I am for 
woman’s rights,’ she says, pleasantly. She is 
of medium size, with huge dark curls, hazel 
eyes, mobile mouth, and an arch look that is 
very winning, and is probably twenty-eight years 
old. In this office hung a mirror—not a bit of 
quicksilver ten inches square to see a pair of 
whiskers in, but a good-sizable, gilt-edged glass, 
An interior apartment held the Judge’s books 
and papers, and was used as his study. Mrs. 
BRADWELL has passed examination, and is ad- 
mitted to the bar to practice law. Judge Ham- 
MOND, the Principal of the Iowa State Law Uni- 
versity, wrote her a very pretty letter, in which 
he compliments her for doing more for woman 
than any of her co-laborers. Her paper is of 
oo use to lawyers on account of the + 

ecisions of the Supreme Court, which it gets 
in advance of the reports.” 

—That bad Sir Cutting EarDiEy, who was 
sent to jaii for bad treatment of his wife and sun- 
dry other naughtinesses, including bigamy, has 
again been brought to grief for obtaining money 
under false pretenses. He represented himself 
to a gentleman named Epwarps as Colonel Lx- 
FEVRE, and obtained from him a check for £5 
in exchange for one which Sir CULLING gave, and 
which proved to be worthless. The prisoner 
was remanded, and it was stated that there would 
be other charges against him. 

—One of the reasons, probably, that induced 
Mr. OrnanGE JUDD, proprietor of the American 
A griculturist, to give $50,000 to the Middletown 
University is that he lately lost a most promis- 
ing boy. WILLIE, though only twelve years of 





every European capital, was a fine musician, an 
excellent draughtsman, and conversant with the 
Greek, Latin, and French languages. With all 
his accomplishments, WILLIE possessed a lovely 
character, and he was with good reason the idol 
of his parents and a loving circle of friends. He 
was ready to enter the second or third term, Soph- 
omore year, of college, and was eagerly looking 
forward to the day when he should leave for 
the college at Middletown, Connecticut. For 
months succeeding his death his father was al- 
most heart-broken. He has now presented 
$50,000 to the Middletown University, to erect 
a natural science building as a memorial edifice 
to his dead boy WIL re. 

—Mr. Grorce Law may be seen almost any 
day driving from his house in Fifth Avenue, in 
his plain buggy. His health is excellent, and he 
weighs 299 pounds. On being asked, recently, 
what church he attended, he replied, “My fam- 
ily go to the Dutch Reformed Church, but I am 
not much on churches myself. I generally spend 
my Sunday mornings reading the papers, and 
they give me about as good preaching as any ser- 
mon I care to hear. My church platform is a 
goodone. I want every body to worship in their 
own fashion; but, above all, deliver me from 
slow prenehing. I want wide-awake sermons on 
live topics, and as I can’t often hear them I spend 
most of my Sabbaths at home.”’ 

—Much of the magazine literature of England 
is now done by lady writers. Two of the maga- 
zines are edited by ladies—the St. James, by Mrs. 
RADDELL; the Argosy, by Mrs. Henry Woop. 
There is another monthly, the Pucket, which Miss 
YonGE edits; and Mrs. 8. C. Hau assists her 
husband in running the Art Journal. Macmillan’s 
Magazine of last month, besides the extraordinary 
article frqm the pen of Mrs. Harriet BEECHER 
Stowe, contained articles from Mrs. MuLocK- 
CralIk, Miss O_NEy, and Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
The leading story in Temple Bar is by a lady; 
and Miss Epwarps’s “‘ Debenham’s Vow” is the 
principal in Good Words. Even the Contempo- 
rary dteview opens its columns to Miss Emtmy 
Davies; and a lady has an article on Bells in the 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 

—King Gzoresr, of Greece, is said to devote 
more of his time to riding the velocipede than 
to the affairs of state. Propelling a bicycle 
around the Acropolis is not deemed the true em- 
ployment for a Greek potentate. 

—The late Lord Dersy, is reported to have 
been a great admirer of Henry Cay, regarding 
him, on the whole, as the most brilliant of 
American orators. While at Oxford Lord D. 
was shy, distant, and cold; associated with but 
few of his fellows, and took no academic honors 
except for a few Latin verses.. In private he was 
a delightful talker, and, throughout his life, al- 
ways of a playful and gay disposition. 

—During the fifteen years of Bishop Porrer’s 
episcopate he has confirmed 41,000 persons, ad- 
mitted 400 to holy orders, and traveled over 
120,000 miles. During this time the diocese has 
contributed almost $5,000,000 for charitable and 
church purposes. “ 

—Among those who were classmates of Gene- 
ral BELKNAP, the new Secretary of War, are Sec- 
retary Ropgson, of the Navy Department, Hon. 
HEISTER CLYMER, one of the prominent men of 
Pennsylvania, and President Carrey, of La Fa- 
yette College. The new Secretary entered on 
his duties on the first instant. 

—The Rev. Mr. Lewis, in addressing a meet- 
ing in Rochdale, England, stated that a circum- 
stance had recently come under his observation 
that had afforded him much pleasure and en- 
couragement in his work. In the course of his 
visiting the sick he had had a conversation with 
an invalid girl, who informed him that Mr. 
Brieut, when at his Rochdale home, often came 
to read to her from the Bible, and show her 
what the Saviour so beautifully terms “‘the way 
of life.’” ‘* And,”’ added the woman, “‘he does 
it as well as a minister.” ‘* Why,” jocularly re- 
torted the reverend gentleman, “isn’t he a min- 
ister—the greatest minister in England ?” 

—MavRICcE STRakoscH has offered to Miss 
JENNY LANDSMAN, a rising prima donna, 5000 
francs per month for a two-years’ engagement. 
M. 8. is in the human voice market, and gives 
the highest cash price for a good article, and he 
isa judge. ; 

—What the Pore proposes to do at the forth- 
coming Council is shadowed forth by the corre- 
spondent, at Rome, of the Puli Mall Gazette: 
“The Pope has decided that the bishops shall 
be received at the Vatican with extraordinary 
honors, suited to their character of supreme 
gudaes in the Church and organs of the Holy 

pirit. As it will be impossible to enact these 
ceremonies for each individual, the bishops will 
be received in collective audiences, to which 
they will be introduced by categories, accom- 
panied, like royal princes, by the maestro di 
camera, and surrounded by a guard of honor 
and chamberlains. The Council is to be allow- 
ed complete liberty of discussion, but no diseus- 
sion is to be carried on in the inclosure in the 
basilica of St. Peter. That resort is to be appro- 
priated solely to public sittings and to the sol- 
emn promulgation of decrees. The Council will 
hold its debates in the saloon of the Supper of 
Holy Thursday, above the atrium of the cathedral. 
The archbishops and bishops iz partibus are to 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of diocesans. 
It is decided also to extend this rule to abbots 
nullius, but the Pore has not yet made up his 
mind about the generals of the orders. His hesi- 
tation is much resented by Father Becxz, the 
general of the Jesuits, who, making sure of a 
seat at the Council, called from Belgium the 
most subtle theologian of the order to be his 
prompter in this duty, and is very mortified to 
have to send him back unheard. Monseigneur 
DuPanLovpP, Bishop of Orleans, to whom Prince 
BORGHESE appropriates a part of his palace, will 
give weekly entertainments to the Liberal bish- 
ops. The Portuguese episcopate openly opposes 
itself to the designs of the Court of Rome, and 
nearly all its members have refused to attend the 
Council. No fewer than seventy-two bishops 
have written to excuse themselves from attend- 
ing the Council, and every day swells the num- 
ber of defaulters. An English gentleman here, 
who possesses all the MuriILLo series of the 
Prodigal Son, with the exception of the one 
picture on this subject in the Vatican, has pe- 
titioned the Pope to allow him to purchase the 
missing scene, for which he offers a picture of 
BONIFAZIO VENEZIANO and one by Beato An- 
GELICO DA FIESOLE, together with 15,000 francs 
in cash. The Holy Father has referred the pro- 
posal to the Academy,of St. Luke,” 
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Borders for Fichus, Jackets, Hoods, etc., Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Borper. For this border, which is worked 
in the length, make a foundation twice as long as the border is de- 
sired, and crochet: Ist round.—6 sc. in the following six foundation 
stitches, * 1 sc. in the following three foundation stitches, so that 
these are worked together in one stitch, 5 sc. in the following five 
foundation stitches, 3 se. in the following foundation stitch, 5 sc. in 
the following five foundation stitches. 2d round.—Work 1 p. in 
each of the first 5 sc. of the former round by running the needle 
under the two upper veins of the stitches and drawing the thread 
out as a loop, then crochet 1 ch., and draw the st. on the needle 
out to a picot two-fifths of an inch in length. After working the 5th 
p-, crochet in the same 
manner * 1 p. on the fol- 
lowing 3 st., by means of 
which these are joined. 
In this draw the working 
thread as a loop through 
each of the 3 st., and then 
draw it as a loop through 
all the three loops on the 
needle at the same time, 4 
and draw the thus formed 
picot out to the requisite 
length. Then work 1 p. 
on each of the following 
3 p. on the follow- 
ing st., and 5 p. on the 
following 5 st. In or- 
der to make the picots 
equally long, always re- 
tain several of them on 
the needle. 3d round.— 
1 sl, on each p. of the for; 
mer round, but after the middle p."of the end of a point, always work 
1 ch. 4th round.—1 se. on each st. of the former round, but al- 
ways crochet | sc. in 3 st. in the hollow between every two points, and 
3 se. in the ch. on the end of every point. In working the sc. always 
put the needle under both the upper veins of an st. 5th round.—Like 
the 4th round, but always work 3 sc. in the middle sc. on the end of 
each point. 6th round.—Like the 2d round. Lastly, work a similar 
picot round on the edge stitches of the other side of the border. 

Fig. 2.—Crocuet Borprer. Crochet this border crosswise as fol- 
lows: 7 ch., 2 sc. in the first of the 7 ch., 3 ch., 2 sc. again in the first 
of the 7 ch., then * turn the work, 6 ch., 4 sc. separated in twos by 
8 ch. in the 3 ch. betore worked. When the border has reached the 
requisite length, always « »chet 7 sc. in the chain-stitch scallops on each 
side of the border; aft.r every 7 sc.'1 sc. in the following chain- 


5 st., 


Crocuet Hexacon For Cover. 


stitch scallops in which the 4 sc. separated by 3 ch. were before worked. 
Fig. 3.—BorpDER OF THREE-STRAND BRatps. 


This border consists 


braids, 


tion. 


take three 





.—Croonet Borper For Ficuus, Jackets 
Hoops, e£Tc. 


Fig. 2 
fringe, Fig. 1. 
Crochet Hexagon for Cover. 


Tuts cover is worked entirely in sc. (single crochet) and p. (picots). 
Begin in the centre with a foundation of six stitches (ch.), wh ‘join these 
in around. ‘Then crochet: Ist round.—In every foundation stitch 2 sc. 
2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. in a stitch, 2 se. in the following stitch, 
so that this round 
counts 18 se. 3d 
round.—In every 
third following 
stitch 2 sc. sep- 
arated by a pi- 
cot compored of 
5 ch., between 
these 1 sc. in 


of four three-strand 
which 
plaited in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
For each of the 
three-strand braids 
double 
woolen threads, and 
plait in the manner 
- mse at for 


are 


the 
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Lapy’s Knirrep anp Crocuet MITTEN. 



















.—Crocuet Borpver ror Ficuus, JACKETS, 


. 1.—Crocuet anp PLAITED FRINGE FOR 
Cares, Hoops, ETc. 


trimming Capes, 
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Tue fringes here 
given are 
with wool in the orig- 
inal, but they ma 
also be worked wit 








worked in every second following round, and saad over between 
these. The figures may be worked in the design given on the foun- 
dation, or in any other design preferred, 


Knitted Hexagon for Cover. 

Becrn this hexagon in the centre with a foundation of six 
stitches, which are divided on three needles. Then knit plain in 
the round as follows: Ist round.—Entirely plain. 2d round.— 
Add a stitch to every stitch of the former round, for which take up 
the upright vein of the stitch. 3d round.—Entirely plain. 4th 
round.—In every second following stitch add one. ‘This widening 
is repeated henceforth im the same’ line in every second following 
vound, In the 1ith round work the first yer figure as follows : 

in the first stitch three 
permet pn purled, one 
knitted, one purled; 
then backward and for- 
ward on these 38 stitches 
work 5 rounds, so that 
the figure thus formed 
shall appear entirely 
purled on the right side 
, of the work; afier this, 
? proceeding, knit 2, and 
repeat from *. In the 
following round work 
the three stitches of the 
figure as one stitch by 
slipping the first, knit- 
ting the last two, and 
next passing the first 
and then the second over 
the third. Knit four 
more plain rounds, then 
follows another figure 
row, and so on till the hexagon has reached the requisite size. Toward 
the completion of the work, work sometimes in a few rounds two 
stitches (1 kn. and 1 p.) instead of one in the stitches of the preceding 
round, so as to prevent the hexagon from drawing. 


Crochet Stitch for Under-Skirts, etc. 

For this crochet stitch, which is a variety of Tunisian stitch, work 
on a foundation 1 pr. in common Tunisian stitch. Then crochet the 
1st round of the second pr. as follows: always alternately 1 st. in the 
following upright vein of a stitch of the former pr., tt. 1. 2d round of 
the 2d pr.—Always alternately work 1 st. on the needle singly, and 
work the following st. together with the tto. before and after the st. 
Work the remaining pr. like the 2d pr., but in every first round of each 
of the following pr. work | st. out of the st. worked singly, and the 
other out of the 2 tto. worked with the st. 


Kyitrep Hexacon ror Cover. 


Fringes for 





worked , , 
Fig. 3.—Piattep Borper ror Ficuvs, Jackets, 
Hoops, rrc. 


black or colored silk twist. 

Fig. 1.—Crocuet anp Prarrep Frixox. For this fringe make a chain 
foundation of the requisite length, and work back on this: * 1 st. in the 
following foundation stitch, then draw the working thread through this st. 
and pull it out to a loop three inches long. In order to make the loops of 
equal length always retain several of them on the needle in w orking. Hav- 
ing completed the round, fasten down the foundation with a sewing-weight, 
and plait every three adjacent loops together in the manner shown by the 
illustration, but 
take care alw ays 
to keep the same 
side of the strand 
above. At the 
end of each braid 
sew the loops to- 
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each stitch. 4th round.—1 sc. in each 
sc. of the former round, passing over the 
picots with 1 ch, 5th round.—1 se. in 
each sc. of the former round, in the ch. 
between always 2 sc. separated by a pi- 
cot. This forms two widenings, which 
must be repeated in continuing the work 
in the same manner as in the 4th and 5th 
rounds, In order that the hexagon may 
not be drawn, toward the end of the work 
crochet ina few rounds 3 ch. instead of 
1 ch. In the 8th round begin the first 
picot figure of the foundation, between 
the picot ribs which mark the widening, 
by working in this round between every 
2 ch. required for the widening 4 sc., 


gether from the under side with a few 
stitches of the same wool, so that the 
plaiting shall not draw out, then run the 
woolen thread through the braid to the 
foundation stitches, and through these to 
the following braid, which must be fas- 
tened in the same manne. ‘The border, 
Fig. 3, matches this fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Crocuet Frince. For this 
fringe make a foundation twice as long 
as the fringe is desired, and crochet: Ist 
round.— x 1 se., 1 de., 1 ste., and 1 te. 
on the following four foundation stitches, 
1 se. in the fifth following foundation 
stitch. Then crochet on the other side 
of the pointed round thus formed the 2d 
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Fig. 2,—Croonet Frince ror Cares, Hoops, etc. 


The picots of the figures are 





round,—1 te. on the first se., 


Fig. 3.—Crocnet axp Tatrep Frince ror Capes, Hoops, Erc. 





1 te. on the 





Fig. 4.—Tarrep Frince ror Cares, Hoops, Etc. 
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end of the following point; these tc. are worked off together; * 5 ch., 1 te. on the 
end of a point in which the previous ste. was crocheted, | tc..in the following hollow 
between the points, 1 stc. in the following end of a point—these 3 st. are worked 
off together. 3d round.—1 ste., 1 te., and 1 ste. in the st. of the former round 
which were worked off together, work 4 ch., however, before and after the tc., be- 
sides this the 2 ste. are always worked off together. 4th round.—>* 1 se. in the Ist 
te., 1 se., 1 de., 1 ste., and | te. in the following 4 ch., and repeat 
from *. - In the st. of the 4th round crochet the loops for the fringe 
in the manner described for the fringe, Fig. 1; these loops are, 
however, cut. 

Fig. 8.—Crocuet anp Tarrep Frrince. For this fringe first 
titke the requisite number of tat- 
ted figures. Work these figures 
with twisted wool as follows: A 
ring composed of nine times al- 
ternately 1 ds., 1 p. two-fifths of 
an inch in length, lastly, 1 ds, 
(double stitch); then tie the be- 
ginning and ending of the thread 
together; after four-fifths of an 
inch space of thread work a sec- 
ond similar ring, and continue 
thus till the requisite number of 
connected rings are worked. 
Then make a foundation 
of the requisite length, and 
crochet on it one round in 
sc., followed by a round 
in sc, in which the tatted 
rings are fastened in by 
working over the connect- 
ing thread between every 
two tatted rings in work- 
ing every 6 sc. At the 
end of the round cut the connecting 
thread between the tatted figures. 

Sa 3 Now work six more rounds sc., fas- 

GenTLeMAN’s CrocHeT Scarr. tening another round of tatted rings 

in every second following round, but 

so that the rings shall alternate in position; the 

under part of the rings must be turned out. Cro- 

chet fringe loops on one side of the completed 

border in the manner described by Fig. 1; then 
cut the loops. 

Fig. 4.—Tarrep Frinee. Work this fringe 
with two woolen threads. First work 

with one thread 1 ds., six times altern- 
ately 1 p. a quarter of an inch long, 2 
ds., then 1 p. two-fifths of an inch long, 
twice alternately 2 ds., L p. a quarter 
of an inch long, and, lgstly, 1 ds. ; hav- 
ing joined this round in a ring, turn the 
work, work * over the foundation 
thread a scallop composed of 6 ds., 1 
short p. (see illustration), 6 ds.; then, 
turning the work, work only with 
one thread a ring like the former, 
in which fasten to the longest p. 
of the former ring instead of work- 
ing the 3d p. Having completed 
the first half of the border, work 
the second half in the same man- 
ner, but do not fasten the rings 
to each other, and work all the p. 
a quarter of an inch long; besides 
this fasten to the p. of the scallop 
of the finished half instead of 
miuking the p. in the middle of , 
the scallop. Lastly, crochet fringe Lapy’s Crocuet Gorep UnpDEerR-SKIRT. 
strands in the p. on one side of 
the border in the manner described for the fringe, Fig. 1. 


Girl’s Crochet Collar. 
See illustration on page 756. 

Tue foundation of this collar is crocheted in backward 
and forward rounds with white zephyr wool, and is trimmed 
with fringe of different colored split wool in such a manner 
as to imitate tabs lying over each other. Begin the collar 
on one end with a foundation of 18 ch., and, passing over 
Fig. 3.—Nerrep the last st., crochet.backward: Ist round.—Take a loop out 
Guripurr Sovarr. Of the following foundation stitch, * also take a loop out of 


veins of the stitches of the former round).—10 ds., throwing the thread over as be- 
fore, 6 ds. without throwing it over, at the end of the round 1 se., 1 ch. Con- 
tinue in this manner; the ds. with, as well as those without the threads throws 
over, must always come on each other, by means of which the collar is rounded. 
Having completed the collar, crochet a round in sc. on the upper edge, and work 
the fringe with black, yellow, blue, red, green, and white split wool. For the fringe 
wind the different colored threads together, wind this sixfold 
strand closely and regularly over a fringe mesh half an inch wide, 
and crochet the windings on one side with sc. of double black 
split wool. On this round crochet another round in se. with 
double red wool. Then cut the loops of the fringe, and sew it 
on the neck of the collar and 
on the foundation in imita- 
tion of tabs, ‘Tie the collar 
in front with cord and tas- 
sels of colored split wool. 


Lady’s Knitted and 
Crochet Mitten. 
See illustration on page 756. 

Tuis mitten is knitted 
plain with gray zephyr in 
backward and forward rounds 
on fine steel knitting-needles: 
loops are crocheted 
on the cuff in imita- 
tion of fur. <A row 
of similar loops fin- 
ishes the edge of the 
mitten. Begin the 
mitten with a founda- 
tion of 80 st. (length), 
and knit on these 20 
plain rounds ; but for 
the greater width of the cuff in- 
sert two additional rounds on 
one side 25 st. long. These are ; 
repeated after every 10 rounds. Lapy’s KyitTep Scar 
Having knitted 140 complete 
rounds cast off the first 20 st.. knit the follow- 
ing 22 st., and cast off the last st. Now lay 
the thread on again, and knit with the 22 st 








































































the thumb in 32 rounds: in doing which knit 
2 st. as one and 3 st. as one st. alternately on 
the under side of the thumb part. When the 
stitches are all used up the thumb is 
finished. ‘Then sew the mitten to- 
gether on the sides. Crochet the 
loops on the cuff by working 1 se. in 
the st. of every second following rib, 
and then winding the thread over a 
mesh an inch and a quarter in circura 
ference after each sc. Ornament the 
edge of the mitten and thumb with 
two rows of loops in the same 
manner, but worked in the 
round. Imitate seams on the 
back of the hand by means 
of three rows of herring-bone 
stitch with black Shetland 
wool. 


Wall Pocket for Duster. 
Tne frame of this pocket 
is of reeds; the eight cross 
reeds are each 15 inches long, 
and the perpendicular reeds 
for the back each 18 inches 
Lapy’s Knitrep anp Crocnrt Unper-Sxirt. _ long, while those for the front 
are each 11 inches long. 

Two inches from the ends, on the same side of each reed, cut slits, so that 
when the reeds are laid crosswise over each other they 
shall be dove-tailed. ‘Then wind the double reeds close- 
ly and firmly with brown silk cord, which must be run 
from one cross point to the next by winding the outer 
one of the two reeds. The back of the pocket is cov- 
ered with brown cashmere, which is fastened into the 
frame by means of brown silk cord. The covering of the 
front of the pocket, which is stretched in the frame in the 
same manner, consists of a foundation of brown zephyr ht See 
wool and straight netting. The holes of the netting <'S: *-—~ a 


GenTLEMAN’s CROCHET 
Scare. 








the following foundation stitch, Grrt's Crocuer Unper-Sxirt. have straw braid drawn Gurrure Square. 
i Se . ‘ and work the loops together off through them in the design 
x ys the needle with one thread; this forms a double | shown by the illustration. The netted squares 
wt 5 : : stitch. Then take a loop out of the same st. in | which lie outside the straw*braid are closely worked 


which the last st. was worked, repeat from *, but | with brown wool. Finish the sides with cashmere 
beats bene mee in working the last 10 ds. of this round throw the | soufflets, six inches wide on the upper side and 
> t/b afr > Oly thread over once before taking up each loop. At the | pointed toward the under side. Cover the corners 
a¢ ote ote a® ate P Pee . . 

° g b end of the round 1 se., 1 ch. 2d round (from now | where the reeds are joined with bows of brown rib- 
on always put the needle through both the upper | bon. The handle consists of a braid of open-work 











Knittep LeGoine FoR 
Girt From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 








Fig. 1.—Wuite Nerpie-Work Square For CovERS, ETC. - 


Fig. 2.—Wuite NeepLte-Work Square FoR COVERS, ETC. 
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double crochet with straw braid drawn through, 
and a bow of straw braid arranged in the middle 
in the manner shown by the illustration. This 
wall pocket, though designed to hold dusters, 
will be found equally serviceable for papers, 
loose work, etc., or for a general catch-all to be 
hung in a dining or sitting room. 


Gentleman’s Crochet Scarf. 
See illustration on page 757. 


Tuts scarf is 80 inches long and 16 inches wide, and 
is crocheted crosswise black and white zephyr 
in the square design shown by the illustration. Make 
with black wool a foundation of 120 stitches, and cro- 
chet on this backward and forward as follows: 1st 
rene ee ape . 8c. om piack, 8 se. 
with white wool; in passing from one thread to an- 
other al work off the last stitch of one color with 
the color following; the drop threads are always 
crocheted in, The 2d and 3d rounds like the Ist 
round, taking care that the black and white stitches 
always come on the like stitches of the former round ; 
also always put the needle through both the upper 
veins of the stitches. Repeat these three rounds, but 
in such a manner that the different colored squares 
thus formed shall alternate. On the ends crochet two 
rounds chain-stitch scallops, and tie strands of black 
and white wool in these. 


Lady’s Knitted Scarf. 
See (llustration om page 757. 

Tus ecarf is knitted of white Shetland wool in a 
backward and 


etri design ard an ; the stripes al- 
pose ee composed of alternating figures 
and one of which is 


on one side with 
knit on this: Ist 


ways serve as an st. $d round.—All plain. 4th round. 
—Always p.2t. Sth round.—Always alternately tt. 1, 
k. 1. 6th round.—All purled. 7th round.—All plain. 
Sth round.— tt. 1, p. 2 t. twisted, p. 1. 9th round. 
—x« k. 1, k. st. and tto, t. twisted, tt. 1. 10th round. 
—* tt. 1, p. the following tto. with the meer st. 
twisted, p. 1; repeat the 9th and 10th rounds three 
times more. Knit the following ten rounds (17th-26th) 
in the same design, but in the plain rounds always k. 
the st. with the tito. lying before it, and tt. previously ; 
in the purled rounds, k. the st. with the tto, lying 
back of it, and tt. afterward; besides this the 2 st. must 
in this case be knitted together as ordinarily,'and not 
twisted. 27th round.—All plain. 28th round.—aAll 
purled, 29th round.— Always k. 2t.; this round must 
count 220 st. 30th round.—Always alternately tt. 1, 
p. 1. With this round begins a red stripe. Sist 
round.—All plain. 32d round.—All purled. 83d rouad. 
—tt. 1,.* k.2t., k. 1, k. 2t., tt.1,k.1,tt.1. 34th round, 
—« p. 3, tt. 1, of the following 3 st. p. the first and 
third t , draw the middle st. from the back over 
the front, tt.1. At the end of the round, after the last 
86th round.—p. 2, 
t., tt. 1, p. 1, tt. 1, p.2t.,p. 1; at the end of the 
round, after the last tto., P 2t., p.1. 87th round.— 
k. 1, * tt. 1, k. the following 3 st. k. the 
first and third t., draw the middle st. from the back 


over front, 38th round.—All purled. Continue the 
design in this manner till the stri seven figures 
wide (counting d ly); the figures of the last row 
must be ba! knitted to correspond to those of the 
rorked like that ot the beginning of the figured strips. 
wor! e e nning o! 
After this follows another arin like the first, then 
on till nine are 
worked. Knit the last rounds to to the 
first rounds of th cost of Serene = 
the time, so that the work count as 
on the fi the completed a 
y= of white wool an inch and a 


756, but which has the 
of the other fringes, illustrated on the same page, 
may be used if ferred. Fasten the scarf with a 
button and cord loop as shown by the illustration, 


Gentleman’s Crochet Scarf. 
See tllustration on pags 757. 

Tars searf is very easily made. It consists of a 
straight strip 28 inches and 5 inches wide, which 
hb erucheted In a croes atciped d , worked cross- 
wise backward and fo: ith black wool make 


a foundation of 88 ch., and, g over the last 
stitch, crochet back: 1st round.—Always alternately 
1 6c., 1 ch, over one foundation at the 


end of the round 1 ec., then 1 ch., and turn for the 
2d round.—1 sc, in each ch. of the former round, after 


these always i ch. All the rounds are 
worked in the same AOE ye S alternately 


the 
ished strip in the manner shown by the illus- 
ted fenton the scarf under the veut by means 
of an ic cord around the neck. This scarf makes 
~ — protector for the chest against the cold 
0 0 . 


Lady’s Knitted Gored Under-Skirt. 
See {Ilustration on page 757. 

Txts under-ekirt is gored on the front and sid 
but is straight and pleated on the back. It ie worked 
{n Tunisian or Afghan stitch with white and red cas- 
tor wool. ee a ait 
crimped flounce. Begin the skirt on the 
edge with a fuundation of 106 st. and work 84 pr. with 
the same namber of stitches. Now begin t 
Pn ry wed consists of 34 pr. on the under The 


i 
se 
i 
i 








r. 

crocheted on the following 4st. ofthe 34 
Eee. The second pr. of gore counts 
(0 st., of which the first 4 st. are worked on the st. of 

pe gh ge A RY 
ng st. of the pr. The following pr. are 
Se ee, a, oe . of the gore in- 
creased by five stitches; the , of the in- 
creased by 4 st., the 10th-19th pr. of gore 
8 st., and by 2st. The last com- 
the gore. Now 18 rounds on the entire 

row of stitches (length of the skirt), Next follows 

second like the former, then crochet 12 pr. over 
the row of stitches. This completes half the 
skirt. Work the second half in connection with this, 
but in the reversed order of rounds, so that after the 
eer See 15 Pe. OSes aeee second 
half is began with the longest pr. The follo r. 
are ehortencd A Sere ne & tho -qare e 
pak mg tate the pr. of the gore of the 

together silt 19 inches long, and then 
a % cro- 
chet on the edge sitchen of the under with red 
wool a round ge Saya Pg ——— 
upper veins of st, of the former round. For the 
border, which is crocheted crosswise and as long as 
the width of the skirt, make a foundation of 30 st., 
and crochet the first pr. in common Tunisian stitch, 
In the 1st round of each fol me. Fe. Encey 1S, 
out of each of the.added loops, in the 2d round 
of the pr. cast these off, as in common Tunisian stitch. 
Ip order to form the waves, in working the 1st round 
bP gy ee OG Ey 

7 

on the under side Of the in the horizontal vein 
lee eee ae . before the last, 
then crochet a ch. Fond rides shows 
8 section of the border in full size. Whee the er 


1 has reached the requisite length crochet the ends to- 
' gether, and edge the bottom with a round of dc. scal- 
ops as follows: * 1 sc. in the edge stitch immedi- 
} ately following one of the waves, 5 dc. in the follow- 
| ing edge stitch, 1 sc. in the following edge stitch. On 
the upper side of the border crochet two rounds sc. : 
in the first round, which is worked with red wool, al- 
ways put the needle in the edge stitches of the bor- 
der; and in the second, which is worked with white 
wool, put it through both the upper veins of the 
stitches of the former round. Crochet the skirt and 
border together with red wool from the under side, in 
doing which put the needle through the back veins of 
the stitches of the two rounds, by which means a es 
ty braid is formed on the right side. Gather and bind 
e wpper part of the ae See ee 
with button and button-hole. 


Lady’s Knitted and Crochet Under-Skirt. 


See illustration om page 757. 


means the design is formed. In the these 
strips are each 250 rounds (19 inches) mg 
: e 


ey —_ 14 pr. Premyek Spr ¥ , aanhet 
ors uisite for the 0! skirt orig- 
inal Sos eartaen knitted and crocheted 


of 1 sc., 1 ch., 4 dc., separated by 1 ch. and ich. On 
the upper edge of the skirt take the stitches on nee- 
dies and knit backward and forward, leaving a slit in 
the back; always alternately k. 1, p 1, for a8 many 
rounds as are required to make the s: 


par! 

same side. The finished skirt is bound the 
double material of a belt, knitted _ It is fastened 
with a button and button-hole. The ori is made 
of white nay 2 . With the aid of the descri 
tion it can be itted with great ease, and will 
found a most comfortable winter garment. 


Crochet Under-Skirt for Girl from 8 to 10 
Years old. 
See ilustration on page 757. 
Tnts under-skirt is worked of white castor wool in 
a ge Tunisian stitch, shown in illustration, 


56, is finished on the under edge with a crocheted 
border of white and red wool. Begin the skirt on the 


= 





c 
¢ pr 
In the 21st pr. narrow eix times at regular distances. 
The narrowing is repeated in every fourth pr., and in 
such a manner that the narrow places shall lie in per- 
lines. The whole requires ten narrowing 
by which meatis the upper edge of the skirt is 
to a width of 2 inches. Crochet the ends of 
work together from the under side till there is left 
a slit nine inches in length. Then crochet a 
of sc. on the edges of the slit and on the up 
of the skirt. For the border on the under 
skirt crochet on the edge stitches the Ist 
with red wool. 2d round.—Alternately 1 
& g over 1 ~ a a ony Be # 
wool).—* In the fo 
a 2 ch., passing over pid a 
st. 4th and Sth rounds.— 3d 
always crochet the 4 dc. in the 2 ch. of the dc. 
figure of the former round. 6th round (with red 


chet 8 dc., 2 ch., 3 de., then follow 2 ch., 1 
ch., with which fasten to the ch. between 2 de. 
of a former round; in doing this turn the work in 
such a manner as to work upward, that is, toward the 
under edge of the skirt, in which the thread must lie 
under the border; 2 ch., fasten to the following ch. 
of the 4th round in the same direction with 1 ch., 2 
ch., fasten to the ch. of the 3d roand in the same di- 
rection with 1 ch.; 2 ch., fasten to the ch. between 
the 2 sc. of the second round with 1 ch.; now turn the 
work so as to work again toward the outside. The 
chain-stitch bar which now follows is worked similar- 
: always fasten to the sec- 
res, so that the 2 ch. 
rows shall lie close together. After the last fastenin 
follow 2ch. Pleat the upper edge of the skirt accord- 
ing to the size of the walet: and bind it with a double 
straight belt. 


iste 
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Insertions and Squares in Netted Guipure, 
14. 


See illustration on page 757. - 
Turse insertions and squares serve for trimmin 
lingerie, Cees Etagend and caps, blouses, col- 
cravats, etc. They consist of a foundation of 
rs somes > erg in a 
point de minute, point de toile, point d’esprit, an 
point de feston. . sites 


Knitted Legging for Giri from 8 to 10 Years 
old. 


See {iustration on page 757. 

Tas legging is knitted with red zephyr, on 
rather coarse steel knitting- and in the phic 9 
on on the upper edge with a foundation of 88 st., 
knit cn this 32 rounds, always alternately 2 st. knit- 
ted and 2 st. : 122 rounds, always two 
rounds all plain, and two rounds all purled; also, k. 
2 t. at the ing and end of the 59th, 67th, 75th, 
83d, 9ist, 99th, 107th, and 115th rounds (that is, after 
every seven 


the edge stitches of the upper 
side) three always eltern- 
and th - 


a an 
4 en cast off. A 


See Mlustration on page 757. 


ve 

with two squares, and join them means of 
or netted guipure rtion. The squares 

are worked =2 _ or oe, > an ae nel 
stitch, embroidery. the 

Bees nides pare whee ctaet out in relief on the 
dark foundation, lay muslin or cambric ae on the 
Lory side of the material, and Msten it from the 





ht side by means of the contour threads of the fig- 
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A LOVERS LEGACY. 
May I gaze unchecked on my darling dead? 
May I clasp the hands now the life is gone? 
May I kiss the brow now the bloom is fled? 
Ay, ay, God knows, a precious boon! 


Ah, cold, cold hands, which once I knew 
Thrilling warm to the finger-tips! 

Ah, shrouded eyes, whence the love-light flew, 
And ah, the pain of those parted lips! 


Yes, love, I could tell our secret now, 

And laugh with scorn at their swift surprice ; 
Nor bring a blush to that placid brow, 

Nor bring a tear to those tranquil eyes. 


Ah, no! Could I prate in a moment's pride 
Of a hope that was wholly mine and thine ; 
Of a pleasure by pain half purified, 
Of a love by thy death made half divine? 


You bear the branch and the blossom, sweet, 
Some faded leaves you have left, that's all; 
A few fond whisperings to repeat, 
A few fond memories to recall. 


Yet my leaves have the lily fragrance still, 
And I would not barter a single one 

For the golden glow of the flow'r on the sill, 
With its wealth and warmth out there in the sun. 





GRANDPAPA’S STORY. 
A THANKSGIVING EPISODE. 


HEY had just risen from dinner in the old 
house at Eastwood. Dinah and Sally were 
carrying out the remnants of the feast. With 
regretful eyes the children watched its disappear- 
ance. They had tried all the traditionary rules, 
had ‘‘ stood up,” ‘jumped three jumps,” ‘‘ walked 
four times round the table,” and positively not 
another morsel could they swallow. And yet 
there was something sad in letting those bonnes 
bouches—those delightful halves, and quarters, 
and triangles of mince, and apple, and pumpkin— 
disappear and be lost forever. ‘The Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner for that year had become a part of 
the past; and I can tell you Grandmamma Al- 
len’s pie-crust was not a thing of every day. 

From the great turkey stuffed with oysters, 
which inaugurated the meal, to the tartlets of 
ruby cranberry which brought it to a close, ev- 
ery thing had that dainty, savory perfection of 
flavor which appertained to those fast-vanishing 
days of wide-mouthed fire-places heaped with 
crackling logs, and ‘‘ bake-ovens” whose depths 
entombed whole regiments of loaves and pasties, 
and returned them in the fullness of time brown, 
delicate, and perfect—a fragrant resurrection. 
Alas! the aroma of those old-fashioned viands 
is almost a traditionary thing to these days of 
“‘modern improvements.” Here and there it 
lingers in the far recesses of New. England, and 
at Grandma Allen’s it would linger always. No 
range disfigured her kitchen. A “‘ water-back” 
was athing unknown. The ample fire-place wore 
its ancient livery of cranes, pot-hooks, and roast- 
ing-jacks ; and over all, King Hickory, jolliest of 
monarchs, presided royally. Under his sway 
what unimaginable cates came to perfection! 
What fiavorous roasts! what tempting baked 
beans! what toothsome hoe-cakes! what Indian 
puddings!—TI forbear. That was indeed the 
Golden Age of cookery. 

Four generations were represented in the cir- 
cle that now drew around the cheerful blaze in 
the “‘ keeping-room”—from grandpapa, with his 
silver head, to Baby May, fast asleep in the arms 
of her fair young mother, his eldest grandchild. 
There were the five sons and daughters, with 
their respective wives and husbands, and their 
twenty-four children, to say nothing of Baby 
May and her proud young father, or little Nell 
on grandpa’s knee—the orphan child of that 
youngest son whose loss was the one heavy shad- 
ow on this happy home. But to-night no shad- 
ow was visible. The flickering fire-light fell only 
upon faces at their brightest, whether in the 
bloom of childhood or the comely serenity of 
middle life; on bright eyes and lips, on kindly 
smiles and looks. All shone with the cheerful 
humor of the anniversary. The children were 4 
brimful of fun and turkey; the parents renewing 
their own childhood for an evening. And there, 
in the shadow of the curtains, whither Harry and 
Edith had betaken themselves, a little drama was 
going on—a fantasia, born of the season—which, 
if a guess might be hazarded, would ripen, amidst 
other anniversaries, into the earnest purpose of a 
lifetime. 

“* Dranpa, tell us a tory,” demanded one of 
the little ones as night drew on. 

re eee for you, Tot!” porn dle ageral 

es, gran ! grandpa tells such nice 
sidilaa tt cheroel she leans’ while little Nell, 
putting her soft hand to the wrinkled cheek, jcin- 
ed in with the ‘‘ Please” which she so often had 
found irresistible. y 

Now this ** Story” of grandpa’s was one of the 
features of the Eastwood Thanksgiving. It used 
to be “* Cinderella” and ‘‘ Jack the Giant-killer” 
formerly, when the little people were still less ; 
and nowadays it was a stirring tale to please the 
boys, or some German legend adapted to the oc- 
casion. Last year it was the adventures of a 
drummer-boy and his dog at Antietam. And 
now, as grandpapa settled Nell in a more com- 
fortable position on his lap and gave a prepara- 
tory ‘‘ Hem!” the whole party, old and young, 
clustered a little nearer, and prepared to be at- 
tentive. 

There was a sly twinkle in grandpa’s eyes as 
he began : 

‘This time, children, I am going to tell you 
a love-story.” 

‘*Dear me!” said the aunties to each other ; 
while Hal in the window, possessing himself of 
pretty Edith’s hand, gave it a pressure which 
brought the bright blush to her fair young cheeks, 

“Yes, a love-story. Once upon a,time—say a 
hundred years ago, or thereabouts—there was a 
young man whose name was Tom, and he lived 





in New York. He was rather a ey young 
man, for he had no home, and had gings 
which were not very nice; but he minded it less 
because he had never known what a home was; 
and, besides, he was very busy. all the time.” 

** What was he busy at?” shouted Jack, who 
was famous for asking questions. 

** He was a clerk in a great wholesale ware- 
house ?” 

** What did they sell ?” 

** Now, Jack, you mustn’t keep interrupting,” 
cried the other children. 

“They sold machinery, Jack, and farmers’ 
tools—plows and harrows and such like—and all 
sorts of inventions and patents: what are known 
nowadays as Yankee notions.” 

‘*Why, that’s just like Clarke & Ambler,” cried 
Jack; but somebody hushed him up. Grandpa 
only laughed. Clarke & Ambler were the suc- 
cessors of the house in which all his money had 
been made. 

‘*As I said before, he was very busy; for 
though business was on a smaller scale then than 
now, this was one of the large houses in that 
line, and there was a great deal to do; and by 
working hard he had laid up some money, and, 
what was better, earned the good-will and con- 
fidence of his employers. There was some talk 
of his becoming a junior partner in a year or two ; 
and altogether he felt the world was going smooth- 
ly with him, 

“‘ He hadn’t many relations, this young man. 
His parents were dead, and he had no aunts nor 
uncles, There was a first cousin of his father's 
living in New England; but he had never seen 
him or any of his family. But just at this time 
his two daughters came to town to make a visit 
to a friend.” 

** What were their names, grandpapa?” asked 
little Nell, in her soft voice. 

** Well, pet, we'll name one of them Edith 
and the other Ellen. They always called each 
other ‘ Dittie’ and ‘ Nelly.” Edith was the pret- 
tiest. She had long light hair and blue eyes 
and a fair skin, and altogether was just about 
the sort of girl young fellows picture themselves 
falling in love with some day. And, I assure you, 
the young fellow I’m telling you about did so the 
very first time he saw her.” 

** And was Nelly pretty too?” asked the Nelly 
on grandpapa’s knee. " 

‘* Well,” continued grandpa, in a considering 
tone, ‘not exactly. She had brown hair and 
eyes, and a trim little figure, and looked alto- 
gether good and honest and sweet. Still, I guess 
most young men would have given her sister ten 
glances where they gave her one. At all events, 
my young man did; for he looked at Dittie all 
the time, and hardly saw Nelly at all. 

“«There were not many places of amusement 
in those = but such as they were, they seem- 
ed very brilliant to these country girls, who had 
never been in the city before. And you rarely 
see a cousin so polite as Cousin ‘Tom—so ready 
to devote all his spare time to taking them to 
this place and that place, and hunting up shows 
and entertainments for them. ‘They wrote home 
to their father how kind he had been; their 
letters were full of him; and in return ‘papa’ 
wrote and sent his regards, and Cousin ‘Tom 
must surely come and spend Thanksgiving with 
them in New Hampshire. You may be sure 
Cousin Tom was ready enough to accept the in- 
vitation, for he had never seen girls so pretty or 
so nice before; and by this time had quite made 
up his mind to fall in love with his cousin Edith. 

“Tt was allarranged. The young ladies went 
home Jate in October, and the day before Thanks- 
giving, if nothing prevented, ‘Tom was to present 
himself in ——, the place they lived at in New 
Hampshire.” 

“What place was it, grandpa?” persisted 
Jack. 


‘* Suppose we call it Westfield,” replied grand- 
pa, with atwinkle. ‘‘ As it ha , this young 


clerk’s employer had some business to be trans- 
acted in the town of Elgin—only twelve miles 
from Westfield—and as Tom was going so near, 
he decided to intrust it to him, only, as it un- 
luckily happened, this business must be attended 
to the Monday before Thanksgiving. 

‘* «But never mind that,’ said the head of the 
firm: ‘I'll give you a fortnight’s leave, and you 
had better be off next Thursday ; that will . 
you to Elgin on Saturday night. You ean do 
the business Monday, “a be free to go to your 
friends by Monday evening. Then you need 
not report yourself here till the next ‘Thursday 
week. How will that answer ?’ 

“Tt answered wonderfully well, except for one 
little thing, and that was, ‘Tom did not like the 
idea of presenting himself at a stranger’s house 
two days before he was expected. However, 
there was no time to write. Mails traveled rare- 
ly to that part of the country. ‘There'll be a 
tavern or something,’ Tom said to himself. ‘I'll 
go there and see how the land lies before I make 
my appearance.’ 

**So in the best of spirits he started for his for- 
ty-eight hours of staging. Ah, boys, you may 
talk as much as you like of the advantages of 
steam, but there never was any thing equal to 
those old-fashioned stage rides, when, as in ‘T'om’s 
case, it was the height of Indian summer, and 
the country all gold and misty, and the air soft 
and balmy, with just the little twang of last 
night's frost in it to give a zest. Four good 
horses and a seat on top! phew! you'll never 
see any thing like it. Well, Tom had a grand 
time, got to Elgin safely, did his business Mon- 
day morning, and the same afternoon, just as the 
sun was setting, rolled into Westfield in a farm- 
er’s wagon which he had hired to bring him 
over. 

‘The wagon set him down in front of a black- 
smith’s shop, and drove off, leaving him to shift 
for himself. Of course the first thing he asked 
for was the inn ; but there was none, it a) ; 
Ile felt at a loss what to do, and secing just then 
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a pleasant-looking elderly man jogging past in a 
substantial gig, he concluded to stop him and 
make some inquiries, 

*¢*Can you tell me, Sir, if there is any place in 
this village where I can get a night's lodging?’ 

‘*The stranger took a look at him, and an- 
swered, Yankee fashion, with another question : 

‘¢* You are a traveler, then ?” 

“¢Yes, I've come up from New York to 
spend a few days, and I find you’ve no tavern 
here.’ 

‘* “New York, eh? You don’t happen to know 
a cousin of mine there named Tom Somers, do 

ou?’ 

‘< «That is my name, Sir.’ 





} 


“*¢ Ah!’ said the old gentleman, with a laugh. | 


‘I thought I couldn’t be mistaken in your nose. 
It’s as good as a family label all the world round. 
But what on earth do you want to find a tavern 
for?” 

“Tom explained. 

** * Nonsense,’ said his cousin, 
in. You can’t come too soon. The girls will 
be glad to see you. They couldn’t say enough 
about you when they came home.’ 

‘«¢7f you're sure I sha’n’t put you to any in- 
convenience ?” 

“**Inconvenience! Notabit. Jamprightin, 
Isay. We are country folks, and don’t ‘put our- 
selves out for our friends. You must take us as 
you find us. Dittie was deep in some furbelow 
or other when I came off, but Nelly will see to 
you. Bless her little heart! She's never too 
busy to do any thing that’s wanted, if it only 
makes somebody else comfertable.’ 

“* So off they drove, and after half a mile tarned 
in at an open gate, and stopped in front of a 
large, low, comfortable homestead. ‘The old 
gentleman sprang out like a boy, and opening the 
door began to call in a loud voice, ‘ Dittie— 
Nelly—girls !’ 

“¢ This way, Tom. Here's the keeping-room, 
and there’s a fire—or ought to be. Well, Dittie, 
what’s the matter? Why don’t you come and 
speak to your cousin Tom ?’ 

“And Tom stood and stared, for the figure 
before him was very little like the exquisite fairy 
he had been dreaming about for a month back. 
Dittie was huddled up in a corner of the hearth 
with a candle beside her, and her lap fall of a 
blue silk petticoat, upon which she was sewing. 
Her pretty hair was all tucked out of the way, 
and looked rough and careless. Her dress was 
a sort of faded bed-gown, evidently put on in a 
hurry, and as she got up and shuffled unwilling- 
ly forward there could be no doubt that her slip- 
pers were down at the heel. 

** Now, children, if there is one thing above an- 
other a woman can not afford to be, it is untidy. 
No matter how beautiful she is, it spoils it all. 
Venus herself couldn’t make an impression in an 
old bed-gown with her hair rumpled and her col- 
lar awry. And as Tom stared at his lady-love 
—sullen and mortified, and in this unpromising 
guise—he felt his sentiment for her oozing out 
at the tips of his fingers; and what's worse, it 
never came back again. Remember that, girls! 

‘** We didn’t expect you so soon,’ was all Dit- 
tie could find to say in the confusion of the mo- 
ment. 

‘* «But we're very glad, Cousin Tom,’ joined 
in another voice, and then he became conscious 
for the first time that Nelly had entered. She 
carried a candle in each hand, and when she had 
set them down and given Tom a welcome and 
found a chair for him and her father, she moved 
about the room, giving bright little housewifely 
touches here and there—poking the fire to a 
blaze, and making things look neat and cheer- 
ful. Her dress was only a common print, but it 
was fresh and spotless; her hair was glossy as 
satin; and the neat little collar and bow of ribbon 
made the simple garb as becoming as a richer 
material. All the time she was arranging the 
room she went on talking in a pleasant voice, 
asking questions about the journey, and diffusing 
that atmosphere of home and welcome which is 
so acceptable to a stranger. 


‘Jump right 


** Dittie slipped away, but Tom forgot to miss |. 


her, he was so well entertained. By-and-by she 
came back in a smart gown, with her hair curled; 
but somehow Tom couldn’t think her as pretty 
ashe used. ‘The vision of the shabby dressing- 
gown and rough locks was too recent to be for- 
gotten. 

** Well, a supper appeared, and a first-rate 
supper it was. ‘Tom was glad to see it, for the 
journey had made him very hungry. Nelly 
poured the tea. It appeared she was house- 
keeper; and as she sat there, looking sweet 
enough to sweeten the cups without sugar, ‘Tom 
saw for the first time what a dear little face she 
had, and how honest and true her brown eyes 
were. Her teeth, too, were like pearls—she 
showed them when she laughed, and that was 
pretty often, for Dittie seemed sulky and silent, 
and she was anxious to make up for it and have 
Cousin Tom feel at home. 

‘Next morning Dittie still looked subdued 
and abstracted, with none of the lively ways she 
had worn in New York. Tom found afterward 
that her head was fall of the blue silk gown which 
she had set her heart on finishing for Thanks- 
giving. 

“Soon after breakfast she went away to work 
upon it, leaving ‘Tom in Nelly’s hands, which was 
inconvenient ; for Nelly had all sorts of things to 
do that day—apples to pare, and pumpkin to stew, 
and pies to bake, and I don’t know what all. 

** However, there was no help for it. She 
made a bright fire in the keeping-room and 
brought some books for ‘Tom, and told him that 
she must leave him a while, and if he got lonely® 
he would have to come out into the kitchen, for 
there she must be. And of course ‘Tom had no 
idea of sitting alone; so he soon came wander- 
ing after her, and spent almost the whole day 
there, helping and hindering; for, though he 
pared some apples and beat a great many eggs, 








I'm afraid his long legs and his conversation 
were a good deal in the way. 

‘* However, Nelly didn’t let him know it, if 
they were. And it was so pleasant to watch 
‘her at work that he would have been sorry 
enough to be ordered off. She was the quick- 
est, most skillful little creature in all her ways, 
and yet so orderly and systematic. Whether 
whisking some dainty mixture with a big spoon, 
or wielding the rolling-pin, or touching the oven- 
door with a white knuckle, to see if the heat was 
right, all she did seemed graceful and charming. 
Ah, I can tell you, children, a girl never looks 


| half so well as when she is doing plain, useful 


work in the nicest and prettiest way. And when 
those pies came out of the oven,” said grandpapa, 


| smacking his lips, ‘‘ you never saw the like. ‘They 


resembled snow-flakes fried to a rich brown, only 
they were a great deal better!” 

** Not better than grandma’s,” broke in a 
chorus of indignant voices. 

** Well,” said grandpa, looking wickedly about, 
** erandmamma’s pies, as it happens, are the only 
ones I ever saw which were exactly like Nelly's, 
and just as good.” 

The dear old lady blushed like a girl. ‘* Now, 
Thomas,” she said, ** you mustn’t talk such non- 
sense to the children.” 

“Oh!” shrieked Jack, the irrepressible ; 
*‘orandpa’s name is Thomas, ain't it? I 
guess—” But here somebody choked him off, 
and grandpapa went on, very fast : 

**So all the pies were baked, and the loaves 
of bread, and the Thanksgiving cake, and the 
plum-pudding mixed and put over to ‘ half-boil,’ 
for it was.a great business in those days to get 
puddings boiled, and by that time supper-time 
was nearly come. Dittie came down very good- 
natured and talkative. She had finished her 
dress and quite recovered her temper; and Nelly, 
who was tired, looked a little pale, and sat quietly 
most of the evening. 

“*But there was no danger of Cousin Tom’s 
making any further mistakes, ‘Twenty-four 
honrs had done the work of a month, and he 
had made up his niind, once for all, that the pale, 
weary little face in the corner was the very sweet- 
est face in the world. 

“Wednesday was almost as busy as Tuesday. 
There were the last touches to give to the cook- 
ing, and the house to be brightened up, and the 
red apples to “ae and arrange with autumn 
leaves, Cousin Tom helped in every thing; and 
when the afternoon came, and he found that a 
great many of the pies were to be carried about 
the neighborhood as gifts to poor people, who de- 
pended upon this yearly remembrance, he insist- 
ed upon going along to carry the basket and hold 
the umbrella, for it was snowing a little. I need 
not inform you that Nelly was the pie-distributor. 
All the work—or almost all—of the house fell 
upon her. Dittie found an excuse for avoiding 
every thing that was troublesome or inconvenient, 
and on this occasion she wanted to baste some 
lace on the blue dress. 

‘*Well, they had a splendid walk. I won't 
pretend to tell you all they talked about; but 
they came home very rosy and good-humored 
and hu for supper. 

i Neither will I + oll to describe the Thanks- 
giving dinner, or thé good minister's sermon in 
the morning. ‘There were not so many people 
to eat the dinner, and the sermon had seventeen 
heads to it; otherwise both of them were very 
much like those we had enjoyed to-day. Dittie 


’ wore the blue silk, and looked beautiful in it—as 


was only fair when it had caused her so much 
trouble. But to Tom’s mind little Nelly, in her 
gray gown and scarlet ribbon, looked, when com- 
pared to her sister, like some gentle home-bird 
by the side of a gay tropic songster, a thing to 
love and cherish and woo to live in your heart 
forever. Sq he felt that day—God bless her!— 
and so he feels now—and always will feel as long 
as he feels any thing.” 

There was a little tremble in grandpa’s voice 
as he concluded, and he blew his nose rather 
loudly, 

“And did they get married?” asked little 
Nelly on his knee. 

“*'To be sure, my pet. What would be the 
use of a love-story which ended in any other way ? 
‘They were married after a while, and lived in 
New York a good many years, and then, the 
old house at Westfield being left vacant, and Sis- 
ter Dittie gone to a home of her own, bought 
it and went to live there. And they and 
added to it, that their boys and girls might have 
room enough to be comfortable. And they are 
old people now, and live there still; and 
year the sons and daughters, with their boys and 
girls, come back and keep ‘Thanksgiving in the 
old home with the old folks. And that’s the 
end of my story.” 

‘The aunts and uncles smiled at one another, and 
in excited chorus the children called out, *‘ Grand- 
pa, grandpa, tell us, ain't you Cousin Tom?” 

Grandpapa only laughed. ‘I’m afraid Nelly 
will scold me if I tell,” he said. 

Little Nelly, grandmamma’s namesake, looked 
up, with wonder in her blue eyes; but the older 
ones, with the savory remembrance of grandma’s 
tarts fresh in their minds, raised an enthusiastic 
cheer, and precipitated themselves upon her in a 
body, kissing the soft old hands and the dear 
withered face wherever anopening could be found. 

‘* How pretty grandmamma must have been 
when she was young!” whispered Edith to Hal. 

‘*Tf-u-m,” answered Harry, diplomatically; 
‘ves, Grandpa was a-lucky man to secure 
good looks and good pie-crust all at once— 
wasn’t hé, Dittie ?” 

And Edith, grandma’s pupil, whose genius for 
domestic affairs had made her rather famous 
amiong the cousinhood, blushed her prettiest. 

** And now,” said grandpapa, ‘‘come away, 
children. My old wite has been smothered as 
long as is proper, I think. It is time for Blind- 
man’s-Duff.” 
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SAYLVGS AND DOLNGS. 
ee eee of the glorious autumn 

triad—has ever been maligned. Poets have 
sung of “ bleak November,” and have pelted the 
poor month with such a storm of chilling words 
that we shiver with instinctive sympathy. We 
forget that November is not A forget to 
put on warm wrappings, and then hoarsely mut- 
ter invectives against the “d ,” “melan- 
choly” days, Dreary is it, when the frosty air 
whets up the appetite, and tinges the cheek 
with a rosy hue? Dreary, when amidst the 
rustling ry or the laughing country girls and 
boys hunt for the frost-seattered nuts? Dreary, 
when there comes a charming episode of Indian 
summer days, soft and balmy? When length- 
ening evenings give new zest to social life? 
When, with the vanishing of summer dreams 
and autumn reveries, the mental life awakes to 
fresh activity? And who can call it “dreary” 
when in mid-November comeg the dear, old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving -day? the time of all 
the year for home-gatherings, for cordial family 
intercourse, for sya? with kindred, and 
charity to all. ‘Some days must be dark and 
dreary”—within and without—but this month 
need not bring to us more than its fair propor- 
tion. 





It is evident that some unusual activity has 
existed among the internal fires of the earth for 
a few months past, and prophets predict still 
further disturbances. The latest mail from the 
western coast of Africa reports the Cameroons 
Mountain, opposite Fernando Po, to be in a 
state of active eruption. No volcano has been 
in an active condition on the African continent 
for centuries—perhaps not since before the 
Christian era; and if the news be confirmed 
one of the most remarkable cireumstances of 

hysical geography—the re-opening of a long 
ormant voleano over 13,000 feet high—is tak- 
ing place at the present moment. 





A French workman burned himself dreadfuliy 
while varnishing some metal pieces. Impuls- 
ively he thrust his injured hand into the pot 
of varnish. He was relieved as if by magic, and 
by spp rane: thay operation for a day or two he 
was completely cured. His discovery has won 
him a reputation, and he is now in Paris trying 
his varnish on patients in a hospital—some se- 
vere cases having been given up to his manage- 
ment. 





A new remedy for that distressing disease, 
neuralgia, is announced. It is simply lemon 
juice taken without sugar—one lemon a day be- 
ing said to cure the most obstinate cases. How 
sure the cure is can only be known by experi- 


not * bad.’ 





California sends a “ warning” to tea-drinkers. 
A gentleman of San Francisco, having been made 
violently ill from drinking a cup of recently pur- 
chased tea, examined the leaves, and found them 
to be leaves of the California chaparral. Fur- 
ther inquiry developed the fact that the leaves 
of this and other shrubs are gathered in Cali- 
fornia, packed in bales, and shipped to China, 
whence, after being dried and preserved by some 
process unknown, they are returned to San Fran- 
cisco, perly put up in packages, and branded 
and sold as a superior quality of tea. Thus pre- 
pared, chaparral resembles black tea in appear- 
ance and smell, and, though not absolutely 

mo act its effects are deleterious to the 
ealth. 





Seven weeks ago gold was up to 165, in con- 
sequence of the great gold combination. It 
has just declined to , the lowest point it 
has reached since 1866, when it was sold at 125, 
during the reaction which followed the close o 
the war. Before this paragraph meets the read- 
er’s eye there may be a further decline, and will 
undoubtedly be a change of some kind. But 
while our country is so prosperous, and the na- 
tional debt is being steadily reduced, gold should 
steadily decline. , 





The sum of $80,000 has been donated to the 
Woman's State Hospital by 2 gentleman who 
withholds his name from tho public, for the 
erection of another building similar to the hand- 
some structure already occupied, and the mana- 

ers of the hospital are making strenuous ef- 
forts to obtain additional sums with which ‘o 


quest. It was reported at the third annual meet- 
ing, held last week at the institution, that there 
are now sixty patients in the hospital. In the 
“outdoor department,” which includes those 
not residents in the building, 1369 cases have 
been treated during the year. 





A little more than one month after George 
Peabody left his native land, amidst the regrets 
of his fellow-citizens, he died in London. fion- 
ored and beloved in both heres by thou- 
sands who had personal experience of his liberal 
generosity, and by many thousands more who 
admired his philanthropic character, he has left 
behind him an imperishable fame—though not 
for fame did he live. In a single paragraph we 
can not even allude to his numerous charities; 
but, from the whole course of his life, it would 
seem he was happy only when using his wealth 
for benevolent purposes. The London poor have 
lost their long-tried friend; and in America his 
liberality toward educational and charitable ob- 
jects has made his memory blessed. Mr. Pea- 
body was seventy-four years ofage. He died, as 
we are informed by telegraph, “at his residence 
in Eaton Square.” Yet it is said he would nev- 
er own a house himself, and his death oceurred 
qt the house of an old friend of his, where he 
had aroom. There he was accus to live 
in the most quiet manner, giving little attention 
to matters of personal ie even though for 

ears he has been t 8 

uring his life Mr. Peabody often expressed the 
wish to be buried in Danvers, Massachnusetts— 
his native town—and doubtless this will be the 
case. 





General Spinner, in his forthcoming report, is 
said to assert that there is a certain class of work 
in his office in which the women clerks far excel 
the men; for instance, counting coupons, calcu- 





lating interest, and copying, and en muti- 
lated currency for destruction. e thinks that 
} where a female clerk does twice the work of a 


ment, but the medicine is easily obtained, and i 


mre 


fade 





of sixty who already had three wives. 
perfect the work inaugurated by this generous be- ‘ 





] man she should receive at least an equal eom- 


pensation. He is of opinion that if all clerks 
should be paid according to the work they ac 

complish the women would make the most mon- 
ey. The women, he says, are especially expert in 
detecting counterfeits, and during the past week 
two female clerks in his office detected several 
counterfeit coupons after the engravers and men 
clerks had passed them as genuine. 





The presentation costume prepared for"Engé- 
nie on her visit to the Sultane Validé is simply 
of pale green satin, covered with the most ex- 
quisite Venetian point, of that ancient fabric 
of which but four or five complete suits are to 
be found. The garniture is of full red roses, and 
with this will be worn the Imperial bandeau, - 
with ali the largest diamonds of the crown gath- 
ered in a cluster on the forehead, and in the cen 
tre of which the glorious Regent shines and glit- 
ters like the polar star. 

The Empress was provided with suitable gifts 
to distribute among the ladies of the Sultan's 
household, as a matter ofcourse. But the pres 
ents consisted chiefly of highly ornamented arti 
cles for adorning the apartments of the harem, 
only a few ornaments for the person having been 
chosen. For the Sultan’s little daughter there 
was an exquisite set of dolls, which was the won 
der and admiration of all who were so fortunate 
as to obtain a glimpse. These dolls were at- 
tired in the costume of the different officers and 
ladies of the French Court. They were of the 
most finished make, and capable of being bent 
in every way without danger of breaking. The 
costumes of the representatives of the male func- 
tionaries were wonderful for neatness of fit and 
the delicate embroidery on theircouts. The jew- 
els worn by the ladies were all real. The whole 
set was inclosed in a glass box,.and so arranged 
as to represent the private reception at the Tuil- 
eries previous to the admission of the other 
guests. 





About the middle of October a remarkable 
discovery was made near the village of Cardiff, 
twelve miles from Syracuse, N. Y. A Mr. New- 
ell, while engaged in digging a well, unearthed 
the giant form of a man, over ten feet high, the 
dimensions of the separate parts of the body be- 
ing of proper corresponding size. The scientific 
world is greatly exercised by this specimen, 
some considering it the work of a sculptor, and 
others a petrifaction. But if a statue, where 
did it come from? And if a petrifaction, how 
old isit? The giant is undergoing a thorough 
investigation, and, doubtless, the mystery will 
soon be solved, to a certain extent—sufticiently 
to determine which it is. Meanwhile the curi- 
ous in great numbers are paying their personal 
respects to the marvel. 





A large audience gathered in Pike's Concert 
Hall, Cincinnati, were somewhat surprised the 
other evening to see a gentleman advance to the 
platform and touch the leader while he was 
gracefully wielding the baton, and then inter- 
rupt a singer in the midst of her warblings. 
Suspecting something was not right, the people 
began to leave the hall, when the gentleman un- 
nounced calmly that there was no occasion for 
alarm, that a tire had broken out in the next 
building, but there was abundant time for all to 
leave the room. The rush that had begun was 
checked; ladies sat resolutely in their seats, 
waiting for the crowd to pass; singers and mu- 
sicians coolly gathered up their books and their 
scores; there was a quiet movement toward the 
door, but there was no panic. The hall was 
cleared in a few minutes, 

Quite lately, during the Sabbath service in a 
Methodist church in Troy, an alarm of fire was 
given, and immediately a most intense excite- 
ment prevailed. A rush was made for the 
door, and there was great danger of many being 
crushed to death. As it was evident the danger 
from fire was not immediate, some one struck 
up @ familiar tune, which was taken up by others, 
and during the singing partial quiet was re- 
stored, and a less expeditious egress of the aud- 
ience took place. 


° 

A young Scotch girl, named Emily Jane Kane, 
who was enticed from Glasgow last August to 
the terrestrial paradise of the Saints in Utah, haa 
made her escape, and recently passed through 
New York on her way back to Scotland. She 
first realized what her new life was to be when 
she received a proposal of marriage from a man 
She re- 
quested time for reflection, escaped from Salt 
Lake City, and succeeded after many difficulties 
in reaching this city, She was resolved to return 
to Glasgow to tell her own people “ what an im- 
position Mormonism is.” 





Eight thousand dollars have been su>scribed 
by a number of ladies and gentlemen in this city 
for the purpose of giving three concerts of an 
cient and modern classical music. Steinway 
Hall has been engaged for the purpose, though 
the rehearsals and performances are to be entire- 
ly private, admitting only the subscribers, the 
ladies and gentlemen of the chorus, and invited 

nests. The musie to be performed will be se 

ected from the motets, masses, oratorios, and 
some of the best of the least heard of the classic- 
al operas. Fifty-two professional instrumental 

ists and fifty experienced chorus singers are to 
be engaged. 





Ladies are perpetually accused of searching 
for rich husbands, and never being contented 
with humble worth and seanty means. But now 
there comes a story indicating that men—at least 
certain of them who hold the position of detect- 
ives in Paris—understand how to look after their 
worldly interests. A legacy of $100,000 was re 
cently Tert to a lady of Paris who had long lived 
with her daughter in extreme ees Jnfor 
tunately this suddenly enriched couple were no- 
where to be found, and the affair Wis put into the 
hands of a young and active deteetive. Heasked 
for fourteen days to prosecute thesearch. Atthe 
end of that time he had been unsuccessful, and 
requested that the time might be extended to a 
month. When this period had elapsed, and he 

resented himself alone before his superior, the 
fatter upbraided him with his inefficiency. “ Very 
well, my dear Sir,” was the calm reply, “but I 
have now to inform you that I have been eight 
days married to the daughter of the lady I have 
been searching for, and I shall thank you to hand 
over the 500, francs which are the property 
of my mother-in-law.” 
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THE FALL O¥ THE LEAVES. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MILLEVOIX. 


Tae Autumn had scattered the ground 
With the bright-tinted leaves of the trees, 
The forest with desolate sound 
Moaned gently her loss in the breeze. 
In the morning of life and of glory, 
A poet, fast fading away, 
Passed under the old arches hoary, 
Where in childhood he lingered to play. 
‘* Farewell, oh ye woods that I love, 
Your wailing foretells my sad fate ; 
Each leaf, as it drops from above, 
Forewarns me that Death will not wait. 
Oh! fatal to me, Epidaurus, 
Is thy oracle, mournful to all, 
That those leaves which now brightly wave o’er us 
May cover our graves when they fall! 
In the arms of the Cypress locked tightly, 
I am borne in my spring-time away, 
While the dreams that I fashioned so brightly 
Ave destined to last but a day! 
Wither and fall, ephemeral leat! 
Veil to my eyes the path I must tread ; 
Hide from my mother’s disconsolate grief 
The place where I lie with the dead. 
But if one from whose heart [ am taken 
Come w mourn for my soul’s early flight, 
Oh leaves, with your murmurs, awaker 
My spirit, consoled by the sight.” 
In silence he rested a while, 
Then, turning with fast failing breath, 
Was weeping farewell, when a smile 
Passed over his face: it was Death! 
When the last tender leaf by the storm 
Had been reft from the branches on high, 
It was gently blown down on the form 
Of the one who had come there to die. 
An oak for his monument rose, 
But his loved one came never anear 
At evening to pour out her woes, 
’ Or to pray on his leaf-covered bier. 
And the foot of the shepherd alone, 
As he passed through the gathering gloom, 
Broke the silence that Nature had thrown 
O’er the poet's lone, desolate tomb. 














PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 


HE health of the Emperor is decidedly much 

better, since he goes out daily, and hunts 
every day on foot at Compiégne. This kind of 
exercise appears very healthful for him, but it is 
said that horseback riding is almost absolutely 
forbidden him in future. 

In spite of the Empress’s absence, the chateau 
of Compiégne will be filled with guests, as last 
year, for the Emperor likes to see himself sur- 
rounded there by a circle of men of genius and 
beautiful women. Princess Mathilde will do the 
honors, and the lists of invitations will be sub, 
mitted to her. The cousin of Napoleon IIT, is 
herself an artist ; ber taleat as a pastel painter is 
indisputable; and she will therefore be the bet- 
ter fitted to preside at these gatherings, where 
etiquette will be laid aside as much as possible. 

The first series will be composed of the Min- 
isters, who will be invited to hunt a week at Com- 
piegne. Various amusements are projected : 
fétes, charades, and dramatic representations. 
A new piece by M. Renel, un Mari qui Pleure, in 
which the blonde actress of the Théftre Fran- 
cais, Mademoiselle Emilie Dubois, has made a 
great seneation, will be played. There is talk, 
also, of a comedy, interspersed with songs, writ- 
ten by the Duke De Marsa, to be acted by the 
Emperor's guests. This piece was originally 
composed by the young duke for the receptions 
which have been given by the Duchess De Mou- 
chy (née Princess Anna Murat), where it was re- 
ceived with great applause. 

The toilettes at these receptions were magnifi- 
cent beyond description. I shall only attempt 
to give you an idea of one, that of the Baroness 
De Poilly, who played an important part there. 
Her whole toilette was in the Maintenon style ; 
that is, of the close of the reign of Louis XIV. 
The pearl-gray velvet under-skirt was rather short, 
so as to show the gray satin slipper, with heels, 
and large bows on the instep, and was trimmed 
on the bottom with a flounce of silver-lace which 
outlined sharp points. Over this lace fell a black 
lace flounce, which covered it almost entirely. 
Between the points on the velvet were set bows 
of flame-colored satin, rather large, and with four 
eoques. The tight-fitting corsage was of ciel 
blue satin, with a long point in front ; this open- 
ed, shawl-fashion, over a double row of fine white 
lace. On the front of the corsage was set a co- 
quille of maroon satin over white lace. The 
blue satin sleeves were close, with wide square 
cuffs of pearl-gray satin, edged with silver-lace, 
and trimmed with @ blue satin coquille. The 
back of the corsage was high, and close-fitting. 
The train of cied blue moiré, of the same color as 
the corsage, was bordered with a narrow flounce 
of maroon satin, covered with silver-lace. The 
tall, stately coiffure of white lace was enlivened 
by a wreath of roses, which were well suited to 
the dark, full-blown beauty of the baroness. 

The mistress 


ladies wore toilettes of heavy 

high f tea teaatitel Bogue Det aiifet 
igh favor, i Gallifet, 

who was the first to at the races in a bro- 

cade silk tunic, sees her example followed by the 

élite of the fashionable world. 

A new style that will be ado at Com- 
piégne is the Amazone dress. is costume is 
wholly original. The skirt is bordered with a 
very deep flounce pleated & la Russe, with a 
ruche above it. @ corsage is tight-fitting, 
with five seams in the back, and a postillion 
basque, forming a large flat pleat in the middle. 
This basque falls over the folds of a very full 


brocade and 
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and double bvouflunt tunic, likewise bordered 
with a pleated flounce and a ruche. In front is 


a small and very short rounded apron, extreme- . 


ly close-fitting, and trimmed like the train. Very 
decided colors are used for this costume, such as 
bright blue and maroon, gray and flame-color, 
sea-green and maroon, the foundation of the 
dress always being of the deepest color. The 
other color figures only as a lining, and is seen 
under the basque, under the heading of the 
flounce, and as the lining of the full sleeve, 
which accompanies a close sleeve. Any kind of 
trimming can be used on these costumes, which 
may be made as costly as may be desired—of 
silk or velvet, as well as of woolen or faney 
stuffs. 

The trimming of the season is fringe—either 
of chenille, wool, or silk, according to the ma- 
terial for which it is designed. For evening 
dresses pinked ruches are much used in change- 
able stuffs; they produce the effect of wreaths 
of flowers, and with the addition of lace the 
dress becomes truly elegant. Several fashiona- 
ble ladies are preparing dresses of this kind for 
the parties at Compiégne; and other eccentric 
fancies will take advantage ofthe Empress’s ab- 
sence to appear there in broad daylight. 

Meanwhile, the Empress will receive all the 
honors which the East has in reserve for her. 
Many members of the reigning families of Eu- 
rope are making preparations to be present at 
the inauguration of the Suez Canal. The Count 
and Countess of Flanders have already set out. 
A host of celebrities of all kinds will be there, 
attracted by the great occasion. The honors of 
the Isthmus will not be done by the bride of M. 
De Lesseps, as he has postponed till after the 
ceremonial his marriage with Mademoiselle De 
Brigard, the young Mauritian Creole who has 
won him from his widowed condition. His son’s 
wife—a beautiful and charming woman, whose 
amiability makes her beloved by every one—will 
preside, In the presence of so many magnifi- 
cent preparations, the Sultan himself, it is said, 
has determined to do the honors of the inaugu- 
ration—a fact which will add éclat to the occa- 
sion. ELIANE DE Marsy. 











CHARLES MATHEWS. 


Poa has could searcely be called a wit ; 
but he was a humorist and mimic of the 
highest order. He not only imitated people, 
but he could also for a time even think as they 
did. He seemed, by some strange wizardry, to 
borrow at once their body and their soul. Above 
all, and unlike most persons possessed of the 
cruel power of mimicry, Mathews never wound- 
ed any one’s feelings. 

Perhaps it is as a player of practical jokes 
that we can best illustrate the peculiar fun of 
Mathews. One day, during the excitement 
about Spain, Mathews set ont with some friends 
for Woolwich, dressed as the Spanish é¢mbas- 
sador. He wore a green frock-coat, the breast 
glittering with a shop-windowful of orders and 
motley ribbons. On his droll head rested a 
large cocked-hat, with ‘* Viva Ferdinand” work- 
ed in gold characters on purple ribbon. A pair 
of green spectacles hid his laughing eyes. His 
friends followed respectfully in a second carriage. 
On arriving in Woolwich, he and his interpreter 
went into several shops, and made small pur- 
chases, followed by crowds of shouting boys, to 
whom his excellency bowed repeatedly with un- 
tiring condescension. Presently an order came 
from the higher powers to detain the dock-yard 
men from their meals, and to throw open every 
department for his excellency’s inspection. The 
embassador saw every thing, bowed, nodded, and 
made endless remarks, which his interpreter 
(Tommy Hill) translated more or less literally. 
On the return to the inn the preparations were 
ludicrously appalling. Every piece of plate the 
house and neighborhood could furnish was dis- 
played to grace so distinguished a guest. The 
family and servants, in their best , Were 
courtesying and bobbing at every landing; and 
now and then a few English words could be 
picked out from his excellency’s voluble talk, 
such as *‘goode Englis pepel,” ‘fine house,” 
‘*tanks.” ‘The interpreter then informed the 
anxious landlord that Spanish noblemen required 
every article of use in vast quantities: hundreds 
of napkins, spoons, forks, and plates; endless 
candles for the bedroom, and twelve dozen tow- 
els at least for morning use. On the other hand, 
the interpreter minutely explained that many 
things disdained by Englishmen were special 
luxuries in Spain. His excellency was therefore 
condemned to a small bedroom, short bed, low 
pillow, staie bread, stale eggs, and weak tea. A 
water excursion followed in a small fishing-smack. 
His excellency affected to regard the Thames wa- 
terman as a naval hero, and a noble ‘‘ British 

” and would not allow him to leave his 
side, A can of so-called lamp-oil was brought 
for the embassador’s drinking, and he swallowed 
whole a sham candle, cut out of apple, with a 

almond wick. ‘The noble captain abso- 
lutely shuddered at these proofs of foreign taste. 
Once on shore, Mathews went to an inn, changed 
his coat, cast off his medals, and returned to the 
bout as another person altogether. ‘The little 
waterman was full of the embassador. ‘A 
werry personable man,” he said; ‘‘not what in 
Hengland we should call ’ansome, but werry per- 
sonable, and the affablest cretur I ever seed in 
my life. He treated me more like a brother 
than any think else; and—but, lor, I couldn't 
bear to live with such nasty devils! What a 
happetite he had, too, with his dirty ways! 
Why, if you'll believe me, Sir, I seed him with 
my own eyes swallow a quart of lamp-ile at one 
draught, and eat up a large tally-candle at one 
mouthful. I seed the whole biling go down his 
Spanish throat. Bless me, says I to myself, 
what ever did he do with the wick ?” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE AMERICAN YOUNG LADY. 
HE London Daily News is credited with a 
particular and intimate knowledge of Amer- 
ican affairs and the American people. And this 
is what one of its writers has to say about the 
American young lady : 

“*'This is the country where women first agi- 
tated for their rights, although what right an 
American young lady does not already possess I 
am at a loss to conceive. When she marries she 
commits a species of social suicide, but before 
that ‘happy dispatch’ she has every thing pretty 
much her own way. Her father pays for her 
Parisian toilettes without repining, her mother is 
her humble servant. From the age of ten to the 
day of her marriage she indulges in one long 
flirtation, although the object of it frequently 
changes. She neither reads, nor works, nor 
walks; her whole existence is passed in flirting, 
dressing, driving, and dancing. Her life at a 
watering-place is, I should imagine, somewhat a 
monotonous one, although she seems thoroughly 
to enjoy it. She gets up at about ten o'clock, 
and after a breakfast which would give a London 
drayman an indigestion, she flirts on a veranda 
until two o'clock, then she dresses, at three she 
dines, after dinner she goes out driving with 
some favored swain; when she returns she dress- 
es again for tea, and from eight to twelve o’clock 
she dances, ‘To all intents and purposes she is 
without a chaperon, but she is well able to take 
eare.of herself. Occasionally, but rarely, she 
marries for love, but, as a general rule, she knows 
to a dollar what every admirer has, and aspires 
to a house in Fifth Avenue, a carriage, and to be 
arrayed in silks and fine linen. 

** West Point is the most favorite field for flirt- 
ation, because it is close to the Military Acad- 
emy’. 
““The fortunate youths at this establishment 
are much in vogue with the fair sex—indeed a 
flirtation with one of these budding warriors 
forms an essential part of a thorough fashionable 
education. These sentimentalities are, I believe, 
of the most innocent character. At the end of 
the season the future hero cuts off a button from 
his coat, and gives it to the object of his affec- 
tions, who treasures the trophy as an Indian does 
a scalp.” 








DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” ctc, 





CHAPTER XXX. 
BROTHER AND SISTER AT HOME. 


On the morning of the sixth day after his re- 
turn to England ‘Temple De Benham was on the 
road to St. Petersburg, where it was his mission 
to recover a long-standing and almost hopeless 
debt of fifty thousand rubles; the debtor there- 
of being a certain great Lithuanian prince, who 
was reported to have creditors en masse in every 
European capital; and who (fenced round by 
special privileges and immunities) was wont to 
boast that he had committed every folly under 
the sun—except that of paying one single kopeck 
that he owed. Now this was an avowedly bad 
case, and if De Benham had come back at the 
end of a fortnight or so utterly routed, it would 
have been no more than Mr. Hardwicke expect- 
ed. -But when the young man telegraphed to the 
effect that, finding all other means ineffectual, he 
had carried his case before the British envoy; 
that through official channels he had cahlaed a 
—s to be conveyed to the emperor's own 

and; and that within three days the recalcitrant 
prince’s own steward had waited upon him at his 
hotel and paid up every farthing of the fifty thou- 
sand rubles —then was Mr. Hardwicke more 
than ever triumphant over Mr. ‘Timothy Knott, 
and more than ever convinced that he had in 
truth lighted upon a rara avis in Temple De 
Benham. 

** Music, indeed!” he said. ‘* The idea of a 
man of young Debenham’s powers of mind 
throwing himself away upon music! You re- 
member him, Claudia? He came to one of our 
parties last year to play the piano. Archie's 
friend, you know—the organist at St. Hilde- 
garde’s—pale young fellow—very peculiar look- 
ing—splendid head.” 

To which Miss Hardwicke, without lifting her 
eyes from her book—it was after coffee one even- 
ing at Strathellan House, when the brother and 
sister were alone—replied somewhat abstractedly : 

**Yes—I remember we had the organist to 
play. I did not observe his appearance.” 

‘*He is a remarkable young man,” pursued 
Mr. Hardwicke; ‘‘ highly educated—speaks six 
or seven languages—full of energy and resource 
—born to be successful—the sort of stuff that 
your Raleighs and Columbuses, your daring sol- 
diers of fortune and bold discoverers, were made 
of.” 

‘* He played very well,” said Claudia, with su- 
preme indifference. 

** He will make a fortane some day,” said Mr. 
Hardwicke. ‘‘He means to make a fortune. 
He told me as much.” 

Miss Hardwicke laid her book aside, with a 
faint, disdainful smile. 

** A noble ambition!” she said. 
The merchant looked grave. 
wealth formed no part of his creed. 

“*It is a very respectable ambition,” he replied, 
pompously. *‘ Very respectable, and very praise- 
worthy. It is an ambition that the Hardwickes 
have cherished for—for generations.” 

“Say, for three—our genealogical tree being 
somewhat stunted.” 

**You have been rich all your life, Claudia,” 
pursued Mr. Hardwicke, coloring slightly at the 
interruption. ‘‘ You have never known what it 


To despise 


is to work, and you have never known what it is 











tobe poor. ‘Therefore you despise industry, and 
you undervalue wealth. It indicates—forgive me 
for saying so—a defect of judgment on your part. 
And I have the highest respect for your judg- 
ment, as you know.” 

‘** And this moral lecture, my dear Josiah, is 
all & propos of your piano-playing hero ?” 

Mr. Hardwicke could not restrain a gesture 
of impatience. 

** You are in one of your severe moods to-night, 
Claudia,” he said. 

And then there was # pause, during which the 
twin giants came in with tea. This they hand- 
ed upon silver trays with as much pomp and cir- 
eumstance as if the Lord Mayor and the whole 
court of aldermen had been there to partake of 
it. 

When they were gone, Mr. Hardwicke, with 
some folding and unfolding of his evening paper, 
and a little preliminary cough, hazarded another 
observation. 

‘I saw Lord Stockbridge’s card,” he said, 
‘*in the hall.” 

Miss Hardwicke had resumed her book, and 
again answered without Icoking up. 

‘“* Yes—he called to-day.” 

** And you were out?” 

She bent her head affirmatively. 

‘« That was unfortunate.” 

‘* Really ?” she said, with a slight lifting of the 
eyebrows, but still with no uplifting of the eyes. 
**T do not see why.” 

Mr. Hardwicke, discomfited again, retired be- 
hind his paper. 

This time, a still longer pause ensued. 

‘*T think,” he said, at length, ‘* as Lord Stock- 
bridge has called, we might venture to ask him 
to dinner.” 

‘* Venture?” echoed the lady, haughtily. 

‘*Yes—do you object to the word? A plain 
city merchant who invites to his table a man of 
Lord Stockbridge’s rank—” 

He stopped, suddenly silenced by the look with 
which she turned upon him. 

‘*Lord Stockbridge,” she said, ‘tis no demi- 
god. Heisindebt. His estates are mortgaged. 
And his past life, from what I have heard, seems 
to have been little better than the lifé of an ad- 
venturer.” 

‘‘T know nothing about his past life,” replied 
the merchant, with some spirit. ‘* He has prob- 
ably been poor; for he comes of a younger branch, 
and has only lately succeeded to the title. But 
he is every inch a gentleman,” 

‘* Yes, he is gentlemanly; and I suppose no 
worse than others who have lived beyond their 
means,” said Miss Hardwicke, as if weary of the 
subject ; ‘‘ but I should certainly not feel disposed 
to bow down before him, as if he were a’superior 
being.” 

‘*T am not aware that any one ever dreamed of 
him as a superior being, or had any idea of bow- 
ing down before him! It is certainly no act of 
homage to ask a man to dinner.” i 

** Ask him, by alf'means.” 

** And as for aristocratic tastes and tendencies, 
your tastes and tendencies, Claudia, are far more 
aristocratic than mine. Iam not overfond of City 
society myself; but you abhor it, and, if | may 
be permitted to say so, you sometimes show your 
abhorrence very openly. Yet you seem some- 
times as if peers and bishops were not good 
enough for you.” 

Mr. Hardwicke spoke with warmth, for his 
sister had dealt hardly by him the whole evening, 
and he felt aggrieved—in this last matter espe- 
cially so; for, in proposing to invite Lord Stock- 
bridge, he had laid himself out, as the phrase is, 
to please her. 

jut Miss Hardwicke only smiled; and her 

hile, somehow, was not as pleasant as it might 

have —by reason, perhaps, of a certain curve 
about the beautiful upper lip. : 

**T believe I dislike all society,” she said. 
* And I am not sure that and bishops are 
much less tiresome than aldermen and aldermen’s 
wives. We must make it a large party, I sup- 

?” 

““Yes—large; but very choice. Eighteen, I 
should say, besides poe! hs 

‘* Righteen very choice people, and Parliament 
not yet sitting! That will be difficult.” 

‘*T don’t know. We should give three weeks’ 
notice; and by that time the session will have 
begun. Sir John and Lady Dawkins are in 
town: Sir John called upon me this morning at 
the office.” ; 

**Sir John is only a K.C.B.; and his wife is 
a half-caste.” 

“Still, they will do. And there's Cromarty 
of the Home Office, and the Bishop of Patago- 
nia.” 

**Colonial. An English bishop would be bet- 
ter.” 
“* But he talks so well, Clandia. Besides, we 
know only one English bishop—” 

**True; and he lives more than two hundred 
milesaway. The Bishop of Patagonia will pass.” 

‘* Sir Frederick Howe ?” 

‘* A physician!” 

‘* Ay; but a baronet, and a man of science.” 

‘Well, if we ask Sir Frederick Howe, we 
must on no account have Colonel Calderon. 
The Geological Society is enough, without the 
Geographical.” 

‘* Sir Solomon and Lady Bradfoot ?” 

‘* Impossible. Once introduce the aldermanic 
element, and the prestige of the whole thing is 
gone.” . 

‘*You know that he is returned for Swindle- 
borough ?” 

“Yes; but I also know that her father was a 
tailor. No—Sir Solomon might pass; but Lady 
Bradfoot is simply unpresentable.” 

And so they discussed the list of their acquaint- 
ances till the great ormolu time-piece struck elev- 
en, and then Miss Hardwicke rase to say good- 
night. Her brother, always scrupulously court- 
eous, rose to light her candle and open the door. 
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** By-the-way,” he said, ‘‘ I expect young De- 
benham back from St. Petersburg to-morrow. 
think we must make a little dinner for him, and 
Timothy Knott, and one or two City men, before 
long.” 

Miss Hardwicke looked surprised and an- 
noyed. 

‘*Ts that necessary ?” she said, coldly. 

‘* Not ‘necessary,’ perhaps; but, as a matter 
of business, desirable.” 

‘Against a matter of business I have, of 
course, nothing to urge.” 5 

‘* Are you engaged for next Monday week ?” 

‘*T think not.” 

‘Then shall we fix it? We can ask Archie 
Blyth at the same time.” 

‘* As you please, and when you please.” 

‘Thanks, my dear Claudia. Good-night.” 

Saying which, Mr. Hardwicke, as was his night- 
ly wont, touched with his lips her half-averted 
cheek, and betook himself to his library and his 
nocturnal cigar. 

Temple De Benham did arrive in London 
next day, direct from St. Petersburg; and Mr. 
and Miss Hardwicke did accordingly request, by 
letter, in all due form, the pleasure of his com- 
pany to dinner at Strathellan House upon the 
evening of the day agreed upon. But, to their 
unqualified surprise, he declined the invitation. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE RISING OF THE TIDE. 


Tue old year had not yet expired when De 
Benham left England for St. Petersburg; the 
new year was verging toward the close of its 
second month when he came back. And this 
new year was the year of our Lord eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one.. For him it was the 
newest of all new years that he had yet known— 
the first year of an utterly new life. He entered 
upon it as a voyager entering upon unexplored 
seas. He entered upon it with new aims, new 
prospects, new ambitions. He entered upon it 
having, as it were, formally dissolved partnership 
with the past, and pledged himself to the future. 
He felt that he dared not lookgback, for it seemed 
to him as if Youth, and Love, and Poetry, and 
Art were all dead with that dead old year, and 
buried im its grave. No; he must look back 
nevermore. He must set his face, now, to the 
unknown future, let that forward path lead whith- 
er it might. 

A portentous new year, this 1861, could one 
have foreseen all that it was destined to bring 
forth! A new year not only fraught with the 
fortunes of Temple De Benham, but big with 
the fates of nations, and sacred to the liberties 
of millions! Already, in this very month of 
February, while our traveler was yet in St. Pe- 
tersburg, the Emperor of all the Russias had de- 
creed the total emancipation of the serfs through- 
out the length and breadth of his vast dominions. 
Already Francis of Naples had retired to Rome, 
and Victor Emanuel had been proclaimed King 
of Italy. Already, too, had begun that mighty 
and protracted struggle between the Northern 
and Southern States of the American Union, 
which was destined ere its close to wash the 
stain of slavery from the annals of the New 
World. The secession of the six slave-holding 
States was now an accomplished fact; President 
Davis had been inaugurated at Montgomery; and 
rumors of a great war were already in the air. 

Temple De Benham was now definitively en- 
rolled in Mr. Hardwicke’s service, declining, how- 
ever, to be bound by any kind of annual contract. 
He would not, he said, dispose of his liberty, or 
accept a fixed salary upon any terms, however 
liberal. And yet Mr. Hardwicke tempted him 
sorely, bidding as high as six hundred pounds a 
year for his permanent services. Now, six hun- 
dred pounds a year was a comfortable income— 
an income upon which a man might venture to 
marry, and rent a house, and hope to live with 
some amount of ease, and even of modest luxury. 
But he told himself it was not a comfortable in- 
come that he needed; it was capital. Were he 
now to accept six hundred pounds a year, with 
even the probability of a gradual increase to eight 
hundred or a thousand, he must hope for nothing 
more and nothing better, be the years of his life 
as many as they might. Not thus could his vow 
be accomplished. Not thus might he hope to 
rebuild the home and win back the lands of his 
fathers. Such paltry savings as he might suc- 
ceed in scraping together from an income of six 
hundred pounds a year would be but as drops of 
water compared with the Pactolus of his dreams. 
No; what he must have now was freedom to watch 
for, and seize upon, such chances as might pre- 
sent themselves. Stirring times were at hand. 
Great questions were even now fermenting in 
men’s minds; great interests were trembling in 
the balance; great changes were preparing on 
every side. Already he foresaw, though vague- 
ly, what opportunities might be his, if only he 
were patient to wait, and proof against present 
temptation. Surely, he thought, now that the 
tide had really turned, he should be mad to ac- 
cept any service that would not leave him free to 
take that tide at the flood when the precious mo- 
ment came and the waters were at their highest! 
So he declined Mr. Hardwicke’s offer of a salary, 
as he had declined his invitation to dinner; where- 
upon Mr. Timothy Knott confidently asserted that 
he was mad. Mr. Timothy Knott’s employer, 
however, was by no means of that opinion. He 
recognized in De Benham’s decision only anoth- 
er evidence of self-reliance; and so valued, and 
coveted, and respected him the more. In the 
mean while, the young man went hither and 
thither, transacting such work as Mr. Hardwicke 
put before him, earning money easily and pleas- 
antly enough, watching the progress of events, 
and biding his time. 





And now the great theatre of action was 
America, Day by day, week by week, all Eu- , 


rope watched the gathering of the storm, and 
listened breathlessly to the first mutterings of 
the thunder. The month of March was rife 
with evil portents. President Lincoln refused 
to receive the commissioners from the seceding 
States; and President Davis, in announcing his 
intention of preparing for war, demanded a levy 
of one hundred thousand men. In April, the 
war began. Fort Sumter, then held for the 
Union by Major Anderson, was taken by the 
Confederate troops. President Lincoln called 
upon the Northern States for a contingent force 
of seventy-five thousand men. 
issued letters of marque, and so let loose a swarm 
of daring privateers. At Harper’s Ferry and 
Norfolk Navy-yard, the officers of the United 
States Arsenal, being hard pressed by the Con- 
federate troops, sunk and burned their stores 
and ships of war. And President Lincoln pro- 
claimed the blockade of the whole line of South- 
ern coast from Virginia to Texas. 

And now the nations stood by and beheld this 
sad and terrible spectacle of a great brotherhood 
suddenly split asunder; both sides preparing in 
fierce haste for the deadliest of struggles; their 
strength turned against each other, and their 
love transformed to bitter hate—a desperate 
tragedy played on a mighty stage, with all the 
world for audience. 

Nor was this audience, though individually 
passive, affected only through its sympathies 
with those in the arena. ‘The interests and 
prosperity of tens of thousands—nay, of mill- 
ions—in England alone, were periled by the 
conflict. The supply of cotton had suddenly 
ceased. At the mouth of every port along the 
shores of the cotton-growing States there now 
lay, armed and vigilant, the war-steamers of the 
Union. ‘The cotton crop might blossom, and 
ripen, and be gathered in; but the North had 
decreed that the great trade of the South should 
be paralyzed; that the planter should not sell, 
and the strangey should not buy, and that no 
foreign gold should find its way to the treasury 
of the secessionist government. 

But in the mean while there were between four 
and five millions of British subjects to whom 
Cotton was Bread. ‘There were ship-owners 
and seamen, who brought the raw material from 
America to England; merchants, warehouse- 
men, dock-owners, and dealers at Liverpool, to 
receive it; spinners, weavers, bleachers, calen- 
derars, dyers, and printers all over Lancashire 
and the north, to convert it into fabrics for the 
public use; engine-makers, machinists, factory 
builders, export shippers of yarn and manufac- 
tured goods, petty traders, workmen, and ex- 
traneous hangers-on of every description who 
found their occupation either suddenly gone, or 
threatened with a destruction which was none 
the less certain because it was not immediate. 

And now those who had store of cotton laid 
up in Liverpool warehouses held it back, antici- 
pating great profits to come; mill-owners, fore- 
seeing the time when that store should be ex- 
hausted, were already putting their men on 
‘*short time” work; newspaper writers were 
urging the merchants, by every consideration of 
patriotism and interest, to sell none of their re- 
serve supply to North American or Continental 
buyers, but to keep it all for home consumption ; 
speculators and statesmen were busy with proj- 
ects for stimulating the cotton trade of India, 
Egypt, and Brazil, and for fostering it in all 
kinds of new districts—in Liberia, Persia, Ja- 
maica, Sierra Leone, Natal, Queensland, the 
Gold Coast, the Cape of Good Hope, and even 
the Feejee gad Hawaii islands. 

And all this time prices were going up, work 
was getting slack, wages were on the decline, 
and a great dread and trouble filled the public 
mind. The season of distress had not yet come ; 
but that it must come ere long none dared to 
doubt. The rich foresaw ruin; the poor, hun- 
ger and cold, and the diseases born of privation. 
Even Mr. Hardwicke looked grave, well knowing 
that any great commercial panic, though it might 
concern a trade with which'he had no important 
relations, must affect him indirectly in many 


wavs. 
But Temple De Benham, watching only the 
rising of that tide on which his hopes were 


staked, knew now that the flood was at hand, 
and that his time was come. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
MR. HARDWICKE’§ TEMPTATION. 


“‘Tr you are willing to take the risk, I am 
willing to take the danger.” 

“It is a bold proposition,” said Mr. Hard- 
wicke, thougitfally. 

And then there was an interval of silence, 
which De Benham was the first to break. 

**Tt is a bold proposition,” he said, ‘‘ coming, 
as it does, from a man.who has nothing to lose 
—who is not even a seaman. I can not wonder 
if you decline it.” 

“* Supposing I decline it,” said Mr. Hardwicke, 
“what will you do?” 

“* Find some one else to undertake it,” replied 
De Benham, promptly. 

Mr. Hardwicke looked grave; for here was 
the unwelcome possibility that he had foreseen 
and tried to guard against from the first. It 
was out of the question that he should let this 
young man transfer his talents to the service of 
another employer. Having once found his rara 
avis, he could by no means endure to part from 
it. If, now, he had but succeeded in clipping 
the wings of that rara avis—but, alas! the creat- 
ure knew too well the value of his own powers 
of volition, and would not submit to the clipping 
for even so high a bribe as six hundred pounds 
ayear. Mr, Hardwicke shook his head. 

**No, no,” he said, ‘‘that must not be. We 
won't part, Mr. Debenham, if we can help it.” 

** It is not my wish, Sir,” said De Benham. 
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*+ Let us consider what you would require for | 


this enterprise. In the first place, a ship— 

** A steamer,” interposed De Benham. 
steamer built for speed.” 

** Well, a fast steamer, then—a resolute and 
capable commander—and a crew proportioned 
to the size of the boat. What more?” 

“ ” 


“A 


** A cargo, of course—consisting of Manches- 
ter ee 

** Manchester goods, blankets, shoes, hats, 
small-arms, and ammunition.” 

**T can not say that I approve of the small- 
arms and ammunition,” said Mr. Hardwicke, 
uneasily. 

“* They will fetch almost their weight in gold.” 
‘** But they would increase the risk.” 

‘Not in the least. The risk can not be in- 
creased. If we are captured—why, we are cap- 
tured; and steamer and cargo are alike confis- 
cated. Whether we carry milk for babes, in the 
shape of Manchester goods, or strong meat for 
men, in the shape of rifles and revolvers, no worse 
fate can befall us.” 

**You speak lightly enough of the chances of 
capture,” said the merchant, looking infinitely 
perplexed, tempted, and troubled. ‘‘ But the 
loss, in such case, would be enormous—fifty thou- 
sand pounds, at the least.” 

‘*Pardon me—I admit the magnitude of the 
risk. I should not dream of advising you to em- 
bark in it.” 

** Still, you think the thing is practicable ?” 
“T am sure that it is practicable. I know 
that it has already been done. I have certain 
information of a small tug steamer—a mere tub 
of a boat, scarcely sea-worthy—that ran into 
Charleston from Nassau on the eighteenth of last 
month. There will be scores of such boats out 
in the course of the summer and autumn; but 
the faster they multiply the mgre stringent will 
the blockade become.” 

** And you think those will risk least who are 
first in the field ?” 

“‘Undoubtedly. The blockading war-vessels 
are as yet new to the work; but their vigilance 
will get sharpened with practice.” 

**Cotton has gone up to one and sixpence a 
pound in Liverpool,” said Mr. Hardwicke, biting 
the end of his pen. 

“*It will stand at two and‘ sixpence before 
twelve months are past,” said De Benham. 

And then again there was a pause. 

“*There is this Morrill tariff, too, hampering 
all our operations on the Canadian frontier,” re- 
sumed the merchant. . 

““Yes; there is not much to be done just at 
present on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

“*It would be cheaper than ever, now that the 
market is closed upon them,” mused Mr. Hard- 
wicke. 

**From twopence to threepence a pound at 
Charleston or Wilmington,” replied De Benham, 
knowing that the merchant’s thoughts had gone 
back to the cotton question. 

Mr. Hardwicke dipped his pen in the ink, and 
jotted down a little column of figures in the cor- 
ner of his blotting-pad. 

‘* Take the average American bale at four hun- 
dred and eighty pounds,” said he, half aloud; 
**then fifteen hundred bales would make seven 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds of raw 
cotton. And seven hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds of raw cotton at—say, threepence 
the pound, would represent an outlay of nine 
thousand pounds. Now supposing it sold again 
at—at two and threepence the pound, the lot 
would fetch—humph ! eighty-one thousand.” 

** Leaving seventy-two thousand pounds ster- 
ling for expenses and profits,” added De Benham. 
** Not a bad speculation, Mr. Hardwicke. Be- 
sides, there are the profits on the exported cargo 
to be considered as well.” 

** Still, there is the risk.” 

“Yes; there is always the risk. 
bling on a gigantic scale, no doubt.” 
** And I have never gambled.” 

‘Then let no representation of mine lead you 
to begin it.” 

Mr. Hardwicke sighed, and bit his pen again, 
and altered some of the figures in the corner of 
the blotting-pad. 

**Increase the cargo to two thousand bales, 
and the profits would amount to over ninety 
thousand pounds,” said he, with a somewhat 
heightened color. ‘‘ And I know at this mo- 
ment of an iron steamer—a first-rate boat—for 
sale or hire—three hundred and fifty horse-power 
—capable of carrying two thousand bales at the 
least— Mr. Debenham, you tempt me sorely !” 

**No, Sir, I do not tempt you,” said De Ben- 
ham, in a gravely decisive tone. ‘‘I submit my 
project to-you, believing it to be both practicable 
and profitable. I even conceive that it is my 
duty to doso. But I neither tempt nor persuade 
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** And your own share in this enterprise, Mr. 
Debenham ?” 

‘* Fifteen per cent. upon the profits.” 

“* The risk being entirely mine.” 

“‘Not so. I risk my personal liberty. 
come, if captured, a prisoner of war.” 

‘*Humph! I don’t know what to say to it. I 
must talk it over with Mr. Knott.” 

‘* By all means,” said De Benham, rising and 
taking his hat. ‘* When may I expect your decis- 
ion?” 

** You have not named your idea to any other 
capitalist, I conclude ?” 

“*To none at present, except yourself.” 

** And you will not do so, of course, while the 
matter remains in abeyance ?” 

‘**That must depend on how long you take to* 
consider it, Mr. Hardwicke. I am confident 
that the matter should be taken up promptly, if 
at all. Can I have your answer to-morrow, at 
this hour ?” 

So Mr. Hardwicke promised his answer the 
next day at that hour, and De Benham withdrew, 
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tolerably confident beforehand as to the decision 
that answer would convey. 

He then plunged into a variety of crowded city 
thoroughfares, and presently hailing a cab, de- 
sired the driver to take him to a certain private 
hotel in Dover Street, Piccadilly. Inquiring 
here for Mr. Heneage, he was shown into a room 
where sat a sallow, sickly-looking man at a table 
covered with maps and papers. This man’s 
name was not Heneage. He was a native of 
South Carolina, a wealthy planter, a man of high 
official position in and about Charleston; and he 
was lying perdu in this quiet Piccadilly hostelry, 
dreading discovery by the Vigilance Committee 
of the North, and waiting an opportunity to get 
home by any route, however circuitous, and at 
any cost, however heayy. De Benham and he 
were mere chance acquaintances. ‘They had 
met daily, a few months back, at the table d’héte 
of an hotel in St. Petersburg—met, and con- 
versed, and parted with that sort of mutual lik- 
ing that is so pleasant to takt up, so easy to lay 
down, and yet might become friendship, if it had 
time to ripen. 

And now, but a day or two ago, they had met 
again—run against each other, as it were—in a, 
little by-street near the docks, where De Benham 
had frequent business. And then they had greet- 
ed each other and talked freely of many things, 
the Southern gentleman telling how he was wait- 
ing under an assumed name for the first chance 
of a passage out, and De Benham, eager for in- 
formation on the subject then uppermost in his 
mind, confiding to him by degrees his project of 
running the blockade. So now they were allies, 
bound together by a strong common interest; 
and De Benham, had he searched all Europe for 
the purpose, could scarcely have found an ally in 
every way so valuable. 

Mr. Heneage looked up from his maps, rose, 
and grasped his visitor by the hand. 

** Well?” he said, eagerly. 

‘* Well, I hope by this time to-morrow that I 
may be able to promise you a passage,” replied 
De Benham. , 

“*T will give you a thousand pounds for it,” 
said the Southerner. ‘‘ Half down, before we 
start.” 

‘*Give me your advice, and all the information 
you can think of that is likely to help me. We 
will settle the rest hereafter.” 

And then they sat down with a plan of 
Charleston Harbor between them, and Mr. Hen- 
eage pointed out the probable position of the 
blockading ships; explained all about the lights 
and the bar; and went over the names of the 
different beacons—Lawford Beacon, Morris Bea- 
con, Charleston Beacon, and the rest. 

‘* Not in vain have I for the last fifteen years 
owned the fastest yacht in Charleston Harbor,” 
said he, laughing. ‘‘ There is not a pilot along 
the whole line of coast who is more familiar than 
myself with every shoal, and current, and sound- 
ing of that difficult estuary.” 

**What good fortune for me to have you as a 
passenger!” said De Benham. 

“* Heaven grant that your capitalist may not be- 
come faint-hearted on reflection !” sighed the exile. 

Now it is quite possible that Mr. Hardwicke 
might have become faint-hearted, had he taken 
counsel only with himself. But he chose to 
‘talk the matter over” with Mr. Timothy Knott, 
and that excellent man betrayed so much right- 
eous horror at the proposition, and opposed it so 
vehemently, that Mr. Hardwicke at once made 
up his mind to undertake it. His courage need- 
ed some little spur before so bold a leap, and Mr. 
Timothy Knott was obliging enough to furnish 
that gentle stimulus at the right moment. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE “*STORMY PETREL.” 


Ir is about three hours after daybreak~—a light 
breeze coming and going; the water sparkling, 
flashing, breaking into ripples that scintillate as 
if each drop were a glowing sapphire; the sea- 
birds skirling round and about on rapid wing; 
the sky already one blaze of sunlight—when that 
excellent, English-built, double-screw steamer, 
the Stormy Petrel, Captain Frank Hay, from 
Liverpool, steams into the port of Nassau, hav- 
ing made the run out in the short space of thir- 
teen days and eleven hours from the moment of 
lifting anchor at Birkenhead. The history of 
the Stormy Petrel may be told, and her portrait 
sketched, in a few lines. 

Built for Messrs. Bodger and Twelvetrees of 
Leadenhall Street, and originally known to the 
commercial world by the less euphonious name 
of the Molly Carew, this boat had, for some five 
years past, plied as a merchant steamer between 
Liverpool and Mauritius. She was an iron boat, 
trim and graceful enough, of 1070 tons burden, 
and 350 horse-power. Her length was 279 feet ; 
her breadth of beam, 35 feet; her ordinary rate 
of speed, thirteen and a half knots (i. ¢., fifteen 
miles) an hour. She drew eleven feet of water 
when loaded, and six feet four inches when un- 
loaded; and her consumption of coal at half- 
speed was just twenty tons in twenty-four hours. 
At her fullest speed she consumed about thirty. 
She carried coal for twelve days. Such was the 
Molly Carew ; such, with certain novel peculiar- 
ities lately superadded, is the Stormy Petred. 

For the Molly Carew has changed owners, 
been rechristened, and, with a view to the new 
class of work in which she is now about to be 
employed, has undergone sundry alterations and 
repairs. Her speed is now increased to fifteen 
and a half knots an hour. She used to carry 
passengers and ‘‘an experienced surgeon ;” but 
now her cabin accommodation is of the scantiest, 
every spare inch of space below decks being given 
up for the stowage of cargo, and every thing above 
deck being cleared away so as to bring down the 
visible proportions of the Stormy Petrel to the 
lowest minimum. Her coal-bunkers, by means 
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“*YOU HAVE BEEN RICH ALL YOUR LIFE, CLAUDIA,’ PURSUED MR. HARDWICKE. 


of ‘an ingenious contrivance originated by De 
Benham himself, are disposed in the form of up- 
right recesses lining the hull on either side of the 
waist of the vessel: ‘hus, as it were, armor-plat- 
ing with coal that important part where the en- 
gines are placed. Wer spars are reduced to a 
light pair of lowe: masts with only a ‘‘crow’s- 
nest” on the foremast for the watch, and no 
cross yards whatever. Her boats are lowered 
to the level of the gunwales. Her funnel, of 
the ‘‘telescope” kind, lies low and raking aft. 
And her hull is painted of a dull, bluish, sea- 
green hue, which even by daylight is scarcely 
distinguishable from that of the waves, and by 
night, or in the lightest fog, is wholly invisible. 
The Stormy Petrel, it should be added, burns 
only anthracite coal, which yields neither smoke | 
nor sparks; and her engines are so constructed 
that, in case of a sudden stop, the steam can be | 
blown off noiselessly under water. | 

Such are the outward lineaments and charac- | 
teristics of the vessel which steams into Nassau 
harbor this glorious, early morning in the month 
of June, 1861, seeking fresh coal and a pilot; 
and a more stealthy-looking craft, or one more 
closely adapted to thread the perilous ways of 
a blockaded coast, never dropped anchor in that | 
wild far-away British port. For the Stormy | 
Petrel is bound for Charleston, having on board | 
an assorted cargo of Manchester goods, ready- 
made clothing, and munitions of war; and this 
is her first trip in the character of a blockade- 
runner. 

Not the boat alone, however, but her captain 
and crew are alike new to the work. Indeed, 
the work in itself is new. Blockade-running, so 
soon to develop into an organized system, has 
as yet scarcely begun; and the Stormy Petrel is 
the first well-appointed boat in the fiel’. But 
her commander has been accustomed to the nav- | 
igation .of these waters before ever the war was 
dreamed of on either side, and knows the whole 
coast and all the West India isles by heart. He | 
is a West of England man—a born sailor—short, 
active, hairy, broad-shouldered, taciturn, cross- 
grained, fearless as a lion, and about forty-four 
years of age. ‘This officer, with three mates, a | 
chief engineer, two assistant engineers, eight fire- | 
men, six seamen, supercargo, and one passenger, 
are all the souls on board. : 

That passenger (who puts up, by-the-way, with 
& mattress and rug in the supercargo’s cabin, and 
enjoys none of the usual passengers’ comforts) is 
a certain ex-Senator, magistrate, and planter of 
South Carolina, now stealing home to Charles- 
ton under the assumed name of Heneage. That 
Supercargo (charged with the care and sale of 
the present cargo, and with the purchase of as 
much raw cotton as the boat can carry back from 
Charleston to Nassau) is Temple De Benham. 

And now the Stormy Petrel anchors, for the 
nonce, not far from the light-house at the mouth 
of ths harbor, keeping well away from the quays, 
which, however, are soon alive with spectators. 
De Benham hangs over the ship’s side, sweeping 
the shore with lis glass—that low-lying palm- 
fringed shore, with its stunted shrubs, white- 
washed houses, and dazzling coral-sands all ablaze 
in the sunshine—watching the little sil ver-fish that 
keep perpetually leaping and springing along the 
surface.of the water; inhaling the soft and per- 
furned air; and reveling in this his first glimpse | 
of the. New World. The captain at once dis- 
patches his first mate to the town to purchase fuel, 
but: permits none others of his crew to go on 
shore. The’ Starmy -Petrel, however, is soon 
beset by a swarfhef small boats filled with free 
niggers of hoth sexes, clamorous, grinning, im- 
portunate, who ‘offer bananas, alligator - pears, 
pine-apples, cocoa-nnts; shaddocks, and other 
tropical fruits for sale. (Toward mid-day the 
Stormy Petrel is brought in closer to the shore, 
and moored alongside a private wharf, so as more 
conveniently to:take the coal on board. 

The crowd upéivthe quays, thongh constantly 
shifting and changing, continues, meanwhile, to | 
increase.” Here are sailors, soldiers, English of- | 
ficers wearing white linen hats with a flap behind | 
the neck, porters, free negroes, and all the mis- 
cellaneous loungers of a small British West India 


| wart young negro in a striped jersey; and when 


station. A motley crowd, gathered together 
apparently from every quarter of the little town— 
acrowd to whom this low-lying, sea-green steamer 
is evidently an cbject of the intensest curiosity. 

And now; toward evening, when the covler 
breeze is beginning to set in from the sea, and 
the band is playing in front of the barracks, and 
the harbor is gay with pleasure-boats, the Stormy 
Petrel, having taken in her coal, movés out again 
to her former anchorage, and there awaits the ar- 
rival of her pilot—a seasoned, experienced New 
Englander, native of a certain well-known whal- 
ing-station yelept Martha's Vineyard, on the coast 
of Massachusetts—one Zachary Polter by name, 
who comes off presently in a row-boat with his 
wife, and has a private interview with the cap- 
tain before bidding her good-by. 

This man’s price for running the Stormy Pet- 
rel into Charleston and back again to Nassau is 
seven hundred and fifty pounds for the round 
trip, and half the money down before starting. 
His risk is great, and therefore his pay is high. 
He will be roughly dealt with if the Stormy Pet- 
rel falls in with one of the Northern blockaders 
on the way. So he has five minutes with closed 
doors in.the captain's cabin before starting, and 
there receives across the table three hundred and 
seventy-five pounds in good and true Bank of 
England notes. These he stows carefully away 
in the recesses of a well-worn pocket-book, which 
he hands over to his wife, who puts it carefully 
in her bosom. A hard-faced, weather-béaten, 
rough fellow of a pilot, ready to take his life in 
his hand; but tender-hearted withal, and not 
ashamed to draw his sleeve across his eyes and 
kiss his wife at parting! ‘This over, she goes 
away quite quietly and steadily, rowed by a stal- 


she is some little way from the steamer puts her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and looks back no 
more. 

‘*And now, Mr. Polter,” says the captain, 
‘‘ what have we to expect out yonder? The 
Federals, I suppose, are on the look-out for 
visitors ?” 

Mr. Zachary Polter, regarding the deck in the 








ing accordingly, replies, dryly : 

**Wa’al, cap’n, I guess our people 
hev skinned their eyes pretty clean for 
the work, this time.” 

‘*What ships have they now off 
Charleston Harbor ?” 

‘The Wabash, the Seminole, and 
the Roanoke; not keowntin’ all kinder 
little wasps o’ gun-boats and other 
small fry,” says Mr. Zachary Polter. 

‘“*Humph! Only three ships of 
war.” 

‘Waal, cap.. *% won't swear to 
that. The Pawnee ad the Pocahontas 
hey been off that coast, I know; and 
thar’s bin a whisper afloat this last day 
or tew that the Jronsides is expected 
to jine.” 

** There is not a more formidable ar- 
mor-plated vessel in the Federal serv- 
ice,” observes Mr. Heneage, standing 
by. 

“Struck by the voice, the pilot turns 
and looks at the last speaker. ‘* Hal- 
lo!” he exclaims. ‘‘ Senator Shirley, 
Sir, is that you? Wa’al, Sir, I’m glad 
to see you. And they'll be glad to see 
you in Charleston, Sir. And I’m un- 


you home again, Sir.” 

Saying which, Mr. Zachary Polter 
puts out a gigantic mahogany-colored 
paw, and shakes the ex-Senator’s hand 
till he winces. 

‘“My name is Heneage till I get 
back into Charleston,” says the South 
Carolinian, good-humoredly. 

** Sir, all right—Heneage it is; but, 
I take it, we'll give you yer right spellin’ afore 
we're forty-eight hours older.” 

‘*This is not your first attempt at running the 
blockade, Mr. Pilot,” says the captain, sharply. 

“Why, no, cap’n. It is thegsecond time. I 
ran a rotten old Mississippi tug-boat over jest 
three days arter them ships had come down; 
and pretty smart work it was, tew, with a crack 
in hir steam-pipe big enough to let in a dollar- 
piece edgeways. But it ‘ll be smarter work this 
time. ‘There’s more ships out; and them Par- 
rott guns dew hit at a confounded long range.” 

‘*Pshaw! wecan afford to laugh at the Parrott 
guns, if only we keep well away from ’em,” says 
the captain, contemptuously. 

To which Mr. Zachary Polter (still laboring 
under that little misapprehension with regard to 
the deck) replies in his dryest manner : 

‘*Wa’al, cap’n, I guess it ain't exactly a pleas- 
ure trip we air takin’ together. We'll laugh, if 
you please, when we git back agin into this here 
harbor.” 

And now the rapid dusk comes on. The men 
are at their posts; the captain gives the word ; 
and the Stormy Petrei, which has been busily 
getting up her steam for the last hour or more, 
swings slowly round,.and works out of port as 
composedly and unobtrusively as she had worked 
in. The chain of lamps along the*qua¥s, thé 
scattered lights sparkling along the shores of the 
bay, the steady fire of the beacon at the mouth 
of the harbor, fade, and diminish, and are lost 
one by one in the distance. For & long time the 
Stormy Petrel skirts the coast line, keeping in 
with the Bahamas, and pursuing her way through 
British waters ; but a little after midnight (the 
crescent moon now dropping down the west, and 
a light breeze blowing from the southeast) she 
stands out to sea. 

A lovely night! the horizon sortigwhat hazy 
after the heat of the day, but the sea breaking all 
over into phosphorescent smiles and dimples, and 
the heavens one glowing yault of stars. ‘The 
Stormy Petrel, her steam being now well up, 
rushes on with a foam of fire at her bows and a 
trail of molten diamonds in her wake. Now and 
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then a shark plays round her in her course, dis- 
tinctly visible in the light of his own progress, 
and then shoots off like a meteor. ‘Thus the 
night wears, and at gray dawn the boy in the 
crow’s-nest reports a steamer on the starboard 
quarter. 

Scarcely has this danger been seen and avoid- 
ed than another, and another, is sighted at some 
point or other of the horizon, And now swift 
orders, prompt obedience, eager serutiny are the 
rule of the day ; for the Stormy Petrel is in peril- 
ous waters, and her only chance of safety lies in 
the sharpness of her look-out, and the speed with 
which she changes her course when any possible 
enemy appears insight. All day long, therefore, 
she keeps doubling like a hare; sometimes stop- 
ping altogether, to let some dangerous-looking 
stranger pass on ahead; sometimes turning back 
upon her course ; but, thanks to her general in- 
visibility and the vigilance of her pilot, escaping 
unseen, and even making fair progress in the teeth 
of every difficulty. 

And now the sun goes down, half gold, half 
crimson, settling into a rim of fog-bank on the 
western horizon. Lower it sinks, and lower; the 
gold diminishing, the crimson gaining. Now, 
for a moment it hangs, a bloody shield, upon the 
verge of the waters, and the sky is flushed to the 
zenith, and every ripple crested with living fire. 
And now, suddenly, it is gone—and before the 
glow has yet had time to fade, the southern night 
rushes in, 

An hour or so later the wind drops, and the 
Stormy Petrel steams straight into.a light fog, 
which lies across her path like a soft, fleecy up- 
right wall of cloud. 

*'Phis fog is in our favor, Mr, Polter,” says 
De Benham, pacing the deck with rapid steps ; 
for the night has now turned somewhat chill and 
raw. 

“Waal, Sir, that’s as it may be,” replies the 
pilot, cautiously, ‘‘ The fog helps to hide us; 
but then, yew see, it likewise helps to run us into 
danger.” 

And the event proves that that sagacious ren- 
egade is right; for at a little after midnight, 
when all seems to be solitude and security, and 
no breath is stirring, and no sound is heard save 
the rushing of the Stormy Petrel through the 
placid waters, there suddenly rises up before the 
eyes of all on board a great, ghostly,.shadowy 
Something—a Phantom Ship, vague, montifain- 
ous, terrific—from the midst of which thefe is- 
sues a trumpet-tongued voice, saying : 

‘* HEAVE-TO, STEAMER, OR I'LL SINK YOU.” 





THANKSGIVIN G—1869. 
See Illustration on next Page. 
Here in the golden hush of autumn days, 
Earth softly pausing from her summer glee, 
Like a tired child who sleeps amid his plays, 
We bring, O Lord, our thankful song to Thee! 


Thanks for the early and the latter rain, 

For winds—Thy messengers in airy flow— 
For dews,, distilling on the barren plain, 

For thg¢-great treasure of Thy frost and snow. 


Thanks for the bloom which filled the or¢hard ways; 
Thanks for the yellow wheat, the oil, the wine, 
The swaying tassels of the ripened maize, 
The fragrant, purple clusters of the vine. 


Thanks for all these; but, Father, more than these, 
Thanks for the Peace which broods from shore to 
shore 
Of the dear Land, once racked by War's disease— 
Ob may that Peace be frighted never more! 


Thanks for the link that binds the East and West, 
For brotherhood, for freedom, for the tie 

Which knits together noble souls, confessed 
Almoners of Thy love and charity. 

‘Bringing our sheaves” we bow before Thy throne: 
Accept our offerings, Lord, accept our powers ; 

And as in ages past, in days to come 
Be Thou—our fathers’ God—our sons’, and ours. 


i 
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“AND THEN THEY SAT DOWN WITH A PLAN OF CHARLESTON HARBOR BETWEEN THEM.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To CornEsPonpEnts.—Want of space again compels 
the Bazar to condense ite replies. Correspondents 
who have asked directions for suits and other dresses 
must consult Bazar Nos, 40, 42, and 46; all inquiries 
about cloaks are answered in No. 45; those about 
bonnets and hats in No, 47. Other questions will be 
answered as speedily as possible. 

Crars.—The word Redingote means riding-coat or 
great-coat. See Bazar No. 40. 

Mars. L. R.—New York Fashions of Bazar No. 47 will 
tell you what you wish to know. 

A. ©. B.—The Weekly for 1869 and Bazar for 1870 
will cost $7. 

Reaper oy Tur Bazar.—You can order the book 
through any publisher. 

Ma.u.—We have repeatedly said that we can not 
give the addresses of individuals. 

Amezia.—Your desire to relieve your father by sup- 
porting yourself is very commendable, and your best 
way to do it is to choose some vocation, instruct your- 
self in it, and seek employment. You say that yeu 
bave not been trained to any particular work. Tis 
only thing, therefore, is for you to train yourself. ¥'« 
can not choose for you or find you occupation, but can 
only encourage you to be brave, and to think no hon- 
orable calling beneath you. 

D. W. C.—You can probably obtain the machine at 
a house-furnishing store. 

Inguintr.—You will find the conclusion of “Sola” 
in the Bazar. 

Bevian.—It is usual to have a slight collation at a 
quiet home wedding. 

E.—It is not customary for gentlemen-alone to stand 
with a bride and 

A. axp J.—The rochet illustrated in the Bazar is 
worn by the acolytes when serving mass in the Cath- 
olic and, we believe, some of the Ritualistic churches. 

D.—For visiting, gentlemen use unglazed cards of 
medium size, engraved in script or in old English 
text.—To whiten the hands rub them with glycerine 
at night, and sleep in loose kid or buckskin gloves. 

Quien Sanz.—Velveteen suits will be worn this win- 
ter. Trim with gros grain bands and fringe. A brno- 
nette, “‘clear and rosy,” can wear maroon, capucine, 
prane, and the fashionable navy blue and deep Rus- 
sian green. 

Youne Hoverxerrer.—To make cream candy take 
two pounds of light brown sugar, one tea-cup of wa- 
ter, two table-spoonfuls of butter, one of vinegar, and 
two of flavoring extract. After the sugar is dissolved 
do not stir the mixture. Let it boil briskly for fifteen 
minutes; then test it by dropping a spoonful in a glass 
of cold water. If it is cooked enough it will congeal, 
and should be poured into shallow platters that have 
been well buttered. When cold pull the candy until 
it becemes as white as cream. 

Mas. C, W. M.—Read American Silks in Bazar No. 
46. 


A Sonoor-erei.—See Bazar No. 46 for pattern of 
Gentleman's Slipper.—The wisdom teeth are cut at 
about the age of twenty.—Make long over-skiris 
looped in the seams.—Dress your hair in a crimped 
waterfall. 

Cuxistuas.—In Bazar No. 8, Vol. I., you will find 
directions for making a Kriss Kringle to stand be- 
neath a Christmas-tree. You can order the paper 
from this office. 

Netue.—Get three Angora tassels for the fold of 
your Paisley Arab, and a thick cord two yards long, 
with tasseled ends to tie it with. 

Mas. H. L. G.—Your silk trimmed with crape pleat- 
ings, and the redingote well wadded, will answer for 
a suit of mourning. Round hat of fine black straw 
trimmed with crape. Drap de Nice at $2 a yard will 
make a handsome suit for your sister. A hat simi- 
lar to yours will answer for church.—Faille is heavy 
repped silk. 

8. B.—For your bedroom have the chairs and sofa 
covered with chintz; draped curtains of chintz, or 
else chintz lambrequius with dotted Swiss curtains; 
bed canopy and spread of chintz.—Standing fluted 
roffies worn at the throat are described in Bazar No. 
41. 

A Sunsonrezn.—For cloak for boy over two years 
old see Bazar No. 44. He should wear white ruffied 
drawers: Scallop and bind his flannel dresses, or 
trim with notched bands of flannel of contrasting 
color. 

Mystic.—A black velvet cloak and a white braided 
sacque will suit for dressy half-mourning. — Brides 
usually provide themselves with a bonnet, but many 
are wearing hats this season. 

Franxy S.—Read answer above to “ A Subscriber.” 
Striped and plaid shawls are worn this fall.—An In- 
dex will be sent gratis to your address.—Mattress is 
accented on the first syllable. 

Jrnsey Bivx.—Get navy blue serge or else drap de 
Nice for your suit. Make with two skirts and belted 
mantie. Trim serge with Hercules braid; drap de 
Nice with pleated flounces and fringe. 

Mas. R. J. W.—Get a lustreless beaver cloth cloak 
for second mourning. See patterns in Bazar No. 45. 

Mas. H. Q. T.—A Highland suit for a boy of four 
years should be a straight skirt in deep pleats, fas- 
tened not only at the belt but at the bottom of the 
skirt. Short jacket with square basques. Scarf over 
the shoulder, Velvet cap with plaid band around it, 
and no visor. Plaid stockings. 

C. L. E.—Cut your green merino short, gore it, and 
trim with velvet bands. See Bazar No. 45 for cloaks, 
and New York Fashions of No. 44 for child's wrap. 

Soot1a.—Your sample is repped poplin, worth about 
$125 a yard. You can get real Valenciennes edging 
of coarse strong quality for 50 cents a yard.—A gen- 
tleman has not the right, nor should a lady grant him 
the privilege of kissing her at every bridge they cross. 
Whether it is proper for a lady to receive gifts from a 
gentleman depends on the nature of the relation ex- 
isting between them. 

Omana.—We often give hints about gentlemen's 
fashion. See Bazar No. 44. A bridegroom who is 
to start on a tour immediately after the ceremony 
should wear black frock-coat, with dark gray panta- 
loons, and yest like coat. This English fashion is 
= here at some of the most fashionable wed- 

ings. 

Mxs. H. T. B.—Read Ladies’ Cloth, in Bazar No, 41. 
We do not give details by mail. 

I. J.—Your cousin can easily make the watch-case 


* in Bazar No, 41, or the purse in No. 42. If we ever 


received her letter it ‘has been answered, as we have 
no letter among those unanswered making such a re- 
quest, But you do not mention her signature, and, 
therefore, we can not speak more positively. We do 
not answer such letters by mail. 

Mutm—The young lady waiters at your old-fash- 
joned tea-party should wear short scant dresses, with 
white lawn ruffs at throat and wrists, and Swiss mus- 


ARPER' 
ings and Marie Antoinette slippers. Hair in long 
plaits hanging down behind. The dress for Rebecca 
at the Well is a full blouse of blue or crimson merino, 
the skirt and body in one, contined at the waist by a 
sash tied on the left side. Sandals strapped high up 
the ankle with ribbon. A sort of cape turban, a 
square of the dress stuff binding the head in front 
and hanging to the waist behind, completes the cos- 
tume. She carries an ewer. 

Miss Jonzs.—Bridegrooms now wear the English 
frock-coat when brides wear full white dress. Make 
the poplin heart-shaped neck with folded tulle chemi- 
sette. High square necks are still much worn. 

Mape.ine Hoyt.—The book you want is called 
“The Foreign Tour of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson ; being the History of what they saw and 
did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy.” 
It was written by Richard Doyle, a contributor to 
Punch, and has been republished by Appleton & Co. 

Mrs. E. M. V.—Bazar cases cost.$1 16 each, postage 
prepaid. Your papers are sent regularly from this 
office. If they dc not reach you regularly, the fault 
| ts in the mails. 

Mee Mereiires.—Modistes charge $15 for making a 
plain walking suit, and $10 for a dress. Their prices 
are often more than this, but seldom less.—$150 will 
buy a plain emerald brooch and ear-rings; $100 a set 
of lapis.—A fleld-glass is best for traveling, and can 
be bought from $15 upward. We can not give you 
the details you ask about a camera.—The cost of a 
trip to Europe will depend entirely on the way in 
which you travel. To cross the ocean and return will 
cost about $250. You can reach the White Mountains 
from New York for about $10. 

Covsin.—Your sample failed to arrive. Line the 
skirts of short silk dresses. Use Suit Pattern in Ba- 
zar No. 48. 

Ornez Covstx.—The fancy stores will prepare de- 
signs for working Masonic emblems.—Curl papers 
are the only safe way of curling the hair that we 
have any practical knowledge of. 

Mus. Grorer.—Black velvet revers and a postillion 
basque will make your black poplin as dressy as a 
silk. A blue silk and black lace under-body will be 
pretty. The white tulle skirt will also be in good 
taste, if we understand you correctly. 

K. M. T.—No. 36 contains all the diagrams, informa- 
tion, etc., that can be given about cutting dresses. 

A.ieyne.—Trim your Scotch plaid with black vel- 
vet. Put gros grain ruches on your white alpaca. 

Mars. A. M. C. W.—Pongees are $1 50 to $2 a yard. 
Trim them with satin and fringe. Grenadine is $1 25 
a yard. 

Nexum B.—A reactionary suit takes from sixteen to 
eighteen yards of Irish poplin.—A bridal veil is three 
and a half yards wide; the width of the tulle forms 
the depth of the veil. $10 is the price ready-made.— 
Announce that you receive calls on the Tuesdays of 
the four weeks following your formal reception.—Put 
Astrakhan bands straight around the garment. These 
are $2 to $4. yard.—Do not send “‘ family” invitations. 
Cards to husband and wife should be addressed to Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith. In a separate envelope send cards to 
the Misses Smith, or to Messrs. John and James Smith. 

Mas. H. R.—We can not give special monograms. 
Use one of the initial vignettes in Bazar No. 44. Put 
the initial in the centre of pillow-slips.—Boff and pink 
cloths, with napkins to match, are now used for lunch 
and breakfast. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


My Wueeter & Witson Sewing Machine 
has been in use fourteen years last July, and I 
have the two needles—one coarse and one fine— 
which I got with the machine. I have used it in 
sewing from the thickest cloth to finest fabric, 
and binding shoes. It works as well to-day as 
ever, and I would not change it for any other in 
use. Mrs. C. H. Bricuam. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 





Hrroncocn’s New Monrury Magazine. —This is 
one of the neatest publications ever issued in this 
country. Its contents comprise Choice Music, Art 
Notes, and Select Reading for the family circle. A 
magazine of this kind has long been needed. Hrron- 
000xk's New Monruty is bound to be a complete suc- 
cess.—{N. Y. Sun.) 








Tue readers of the Bazar will find at Brooxs’ Boot 


Ladies’, Gen’ en's, Boys’, and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes. Quilted and em! slippers a specialty. 
—[(Com.} 





A Wioxr-Awaxe Yourn's Parer.—Tsr Yourn's 





Caan covered his bald head and gray hair with a 
laurel crown. Ayen's Hare Vigor covers gray heads 
with the still more welcome locks of youth.—{ Com.) 





Coryrxne Wurrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the or ent with the est ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting ——- of all sorta, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers lly; or 
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C. 6. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


602 & 504 BROADWAY, 


Invite attention to their stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, _ 
GENTS’ FURS, 
Fur Robes and Skins. 


THEY ALSO OFFER 


A VERY ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 


or 


NOVELTIES 


SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, BOAS, TIES, &e., &e, 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
° have made 
GREAT REDUCTiGNS 
in the prices of all their stocks of 





SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY, CARPETS, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
LINENS, SHEETINGS, 
DAMASKS, TOWELINGS, 
NAPKINS, 


BLEACHED AND BROWN COTTONS, &c., &c. 


¢#~ Customers, and the residents of the neighbor- 
ing cities, are respectfully invited to examine. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., AND TENTH ST. 


QGTILL FURTHER REDUCTION 
AT RETAIL, 
in 
GARNER & CO,’S 
newest style, latest pattern 
— PRINTS, — 
TO FIFTY CENTS PER YARD: 
less than manufacturers’ package prices. 
Also, 
WAMSUTTA PRINTS, 8 cents per yard. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., AND TENTH ST. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED, —The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 





Haxeer’s Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
commentary upon the events of the times. It will 
treat of every topic, Political, Historical, Literary, and 
Scientific, which is of current interest. In No. ors, for 
November 20, was commenced the new story ‘* MAN 
AND WIFE,” by Wirkre Coxtrs, the Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “ No Name," “ Armadale,” and 

M Subscribers will be furnished with 
the Werxty from the commencement of this story to 
the close of 1870 for $4 00, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Haz- 
ver’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 





Haxeer’s Bazar is a Journal for the Home. It is 
especially devoted to ail subjects pertaining to Do- 
mestic and Social Life, It furnishes the latest Fash- 
ions in Dress and Ornament; describes in-door and 
out-door Amusements; contains Stories, Essays, and 
Poems—every thing, in brief, calculated to make an 
American Home attractive. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥Y. Ob- 





The Number for November completes the Thirty- 
ninth Volume of Harper’ 


partments wy gi a complete 
iy Tr 
ics relating to social Jife and manners. 
will criticise 


Book Tee 


day. nt 
litteal events. The Drawer will present the facetise 
and dotes of the time. 





AMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Eleventh Street. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
Price-List or Unpercarments ror Lapres: 

Maslin Chemises, Corded Bands ......,......-.- $2 50 

“ “ Embroidered Bands. .$3 50 to $5 00 
Linen " Corded Bands...... oe nese wees 

se “ Embroidered Bands. .$6 50 to $8 00 
Muslin Drawets, Tucked 
Linen * WEE nce scovedcesssbekibieall 00 

“ “ Embroidered.......... $5 00 to $7 00 
enn Coen ag Serer «+! 50 





ucke 
Muslin Night Dresses 


Cambric ~ “ 
“ 


. “Embroidered $8 00 to $9 00 
Flannel Skirts ............... peacedunene oerbebed 
“04 “very fine... 
beg “ Embroidered. 


Corset Covers.......+.++ 


Price-List for Infants’ Ward: 
dren's We it 


ng Suits, and with sam- 
nles of materials, description of styles, and directions 
‘or measurement, will be sent upon application. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


PARIS-EMBROIDERED JACKETS, 
PARIS CLOAKS, 
PARIS SUITS, 
Comprising the Latest Novelties of the Season. 


Also, 
SEALSKIN AND ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, 
MUFFS, BOAS, &c., &c 
LADIES' AND CHILDREN'S FURS, 
FUR ROBES AND LAP RUGS, 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
PAISLEY BROCHE SHAWLS, 
STRIPED OTTOMAN SHAWLS, &., &. 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


HAVE JUST OPENED 
a case of 
CHILDREN'S AND MISSES’ 
FRENCH SACQUES AND CLOAKS, 
from $4 upward. 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET. 








will be sent by mail on receipt of % cents, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Hatter and Furrier. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
717 BROADWAY, 
offers at low prices: 

ADIBS’ FINE FURS in every yoteer SEAL and 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES AND ANS; 
WHITE FOX MUFFS AND BOA; 
GHILDREN’S FURS, GENTS’ FUP, &c. 
Importer of ENGLISH HATS for Gentlemen's Wear. 


py ONE send stamp for Circular of Tesrep 
Receirts to KR. G. Wits1ams, E. Boston, Mass, 














A? JACKSON’S, 
No. 551 Broadway. 
BLACK ALPACAS, 

All the most popular Brands, including the Buffalo, 
at much less than regular rates, 

N.B.—One lot at 45 cents, worth 75 cents per yard ; 
One lot of LUSTRE CORDS, 65 cents, worth $1; one 
lot fine EMPRESS CLOTH, 85 cents, worth $1 10. 


4 lies LATEST he ~ om STYLES 


RIBBONS anp DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
SASHES, SCARFS, anv BOWS. 
Also, a fally assorted stock of 
RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
at MILLER & GRANT'S, 
879 Broadway, between 18th and 19th Sts. 








Harver’s MaGazing contains from fifty teone hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of the Conductors will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

e Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a contipuance of the 
— has been accorded to their enterprises in 

e pas 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harper's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Hanper’s Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weex xy, and Haxrenr’s 


Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazinz, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrruers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
ies for $20 00, without extra 5 

e Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazive 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magaztne, or 20 cents for 
the Wexx.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


Porhe Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
= may commence with any Number. When 
no e is Be a seoyns it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wreexsy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it wilt be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Weekty, or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazmr, the Wrexty, or the 
B. the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. en the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 





ta New Subscribers to efther of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars. ; : 





Terus ror ApvErtisine 1x Harren’s Penroprosts. 
Harper's Me .— Whole P. $250; Half Page, 
$125; Garter Page, 370_ch falclion: or, for Slees 
aeane Weekly side Fe $150 per Lin 
"3 5 r eC; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per cs Bade m4 Tanertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
EABODY STATIONERY PACKAGES, 





50 cents.—Beautifal Box of Paper and Envelopes. 
Address NEW_YORK STATIONERY COMPANY, 
Box 674, Post-Office, New York. 








} A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents, 
H $25 Samples fre. H. B, SHAW, Alfred Me, 




















NovemBer 2 





7, 1869. ] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








OHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 
have just received per the late steamers, 
The LATEST NOVELTIES in 
SASH RIBBONS, rm 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND PLUMES, 
BRIDAL WREATHS AND VEILS, 
BOUQUETS FOR VASES. 
The NEWEST DESIGNS in 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 


The Latest Shapes and Styles in 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 
i 


D 
FRENCH FELT, STRAW, SILK, VELVET, AND 
PLUSH. 


Also, a Beautiful Stock of the Latest Styles in 
WORSTED GOODS, viz.: 
OPERA CLOAKS AND HOODS, 

BREAKFAST SHAWLS, JACKETS, &c., 
of our own Importation and Manufacture, and 
Warrantep Hanp-Kyit. 

Also, 

BERLIN WOOLS, PATTERNS, EMBROIDERIES 

ON CANVAS, &c. 

A Magnificent Stock of 
RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 

FRENCH EMBROIDERED BREAKFAST SETS, 
REAL and IMITATION TRIMMING LACES, &c. 

A Beautifal Stock of 

TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 

in our most Select Styles, 


We are selling the above at 
GRFATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
SILKS, VELVETS, CRAPES, &c., 
CUT ON BIAS. 


MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS SUPPLIED 
WITH CUTS at PIECE PRICES. 
COR. of UNIVERSITY PLACE and 14TH S8T., 
UNION SQUARE. 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


UNION ADAMS & 00. 
For Ladies. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
fancy Merino Hosiery, 
‘id and Castor Gioves. 


For Misses. 
Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union Dresses, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Cashmere Hosiery, 
Roman and Fancy Sashes. 


No. 637 Broadway. 


LA & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
















DEPARTMENT. 

INFANT'S WARDROBE “B” FOR $100. 
2 Flannel Bands ............. @ $0 623¢....$1 25 
2 Barrow Coats.......0.c0000 @ 200 . 400 
2 Flannel Skirts .............. @ 300 -. 6 00 
3 Cambric Skirts............. @ 1% . 625 
8 - *. Decked ...., @ 2% . 675 
Rt ae err @ 1% .... 730 
6 Night Dresses.............. @ 250 . 15 00 
© Bs Gas sinc cies Jecaeeese @ 300 ....18 00 
2 py BOD sa. coher icesess @ 500 10 00 
1 
1 Basket, furnished :........6. .... 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks 
1 Embr'd Merino Shawl 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had — application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


FURNITURE, 


WARREN WARD & CO.,, 
Nos. 76 and 77 Spring St., corner Crosby. 
EstaBisuep 1850. 

Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LI- 
SRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING 
BEDS, &c., &c., suitable for city and country resi- 
dences, 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


ARDWARE, 
ENGLISH COAL VASES, 
PARDONIAS, PLATE-WARMERS, 
COPPER, BRASS, GALVANIZED, anv JAPANNED 
COAL SCUTTLES. 
COAL SCOOPS, FINE STEEL FIRE sETS 
AND STANDS. 


NEWMAN & CAPRON, 
1172 and 1180 Broadway. 


\ ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
} ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, ae and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liveral 
inducements to Agents, Address AMERICAN KNIT 











TING MACHINE C@., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo. | 


HITCHCOCK’S NEW 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


NOV EMBER. 
CONTENTS: 
..-- Portrait and Biography. 


CarLorra Part.. 










Reap Musto WELL.............+ 
Poru.aR Music ar Porvucar Prices. 


Homz, Swuer Home.........ccccccccceess By Waverly. 
MODONALD CLAEK .......scccevscrecceses “ 
ART NOC. oc segcoescescce.ceees Special Contributor. 
Moustoat....,.. Rekdeaebae bios > cae . * 
TNS. hag fotdsngs cdccgces « “ 
Portioal. CONTRIBUTIONS, . «.......-500-.005s Original. 
MU sIc. 
Dear Heanvu anv Home........... By J. R. Thomas. 
My Dearnst Ong, ron Tusx............ J. G. Maeder. 
MATEMN'E. PRAYER $<... 2000-02. cces cone cece C. Beverly. 
“You Gari" “You Ber!”............ C. M. Currier 





Read what Moore's Rural New- Yorker says: 

** Hrroncoox’s New Mon tury Mac azine.—If the ex- 
cellent taste which characterizes this first issue of a 
new musical periodical is but a prelude of what is to 
come, then its publisher may rest assured of success. 
Handsomely illustrated, beautifully printed, and well 
edited, these sixteen pages of literature especially in- 
teresting to lovers of music—such as biographies of 
Matisran end Leonanpo Da Vixor—and vocal and 
instrumental music, are very attractivé and valuable.” 








| This Magazine is sold by booksellers and newsdealers 
| generally, and mailed to subscribers 
| at $3 per Year. 
Specimen copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 
cenis. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Street, New York. 





Two Months 
FREE! FREE!! 


|The Most Popular Juvenile 
Magazine in America. 
THE 


LITTLE CORPORAL 


Entirely Original and First Class. 

All new subscribers for THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
for the new year, whose names and money are sent 
during November and December, will. receive the 
November and December Nos. of 1869 FREE! 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL has a Larger Circulation 
than any other Juvenile Magazine in the world, and is 
better worth the price than any other magazine pub- 
lished. 

Because of its immense circulation, we are enabled 
to furnish it at the low price of One Dotuar a Year. 
Single number, 12 cents, or free to any one who will 
try to raise aclub. Beautifal premiums for clubs. 

Subscribe NOW. Back numbers can always be 
sent. Address 


ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., Pusttsuers, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Novelty for Little Pupils! 








| 








MITCHCOCK’S 10-CENT 


BOY'S and GIRL'S 
MUSICAL ALBUM, 


| Containing Six Popular Instrumental Pieces for Prac- 
| tice, arranged for little fingers. Contents of No, 1: 
Little Maggie May, Captain Jinks, Up in a Balloon, 
Flying Trapeze, Not for Joseph, Champagne Charlie. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and mailed 
on receipt of price, 10 cents. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 
CIRCULATE IT WIDELY. 
IT WILL DO GOOD WHEREVER IT I8 READ. 
N EW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
387 Park Row, New Yor«. 
OOSEY'S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
A Complete Catalogue now ready. Sent free. 
Boosey's “ Ballad Singer,” the new Half-Dime Series 


of the Best Songs. Sold every where, or specimen 
number mailed for Five Cents.—644 Broadway, N. Y. 





OLIDAY JOURNAL FOR 1870.— 
Containing a Fairy Story for Christmas, Plays, 
Puzzles, and Wonders. 16 large pages, illustrated. 
Sent FREE on receipt of a two-cent stamp for postage, 
| 
} 














ADAMS & CO., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





Stammering cured by Bates’ Appliances. For descri 
tive pamphlet address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N. Y. 





F. W. LASAR’S SON. 
(ESTABLISHED 1823. 


RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY'S 


FURS @RELRS 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description, 
consisting of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every 
variety, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., 
in Russian and Hudson's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, 
Mink, Siberian Squirrel, and other Furs; together 
with a full assortment of Sicigh and Lap Robes, 
Gloves, Carriage Rugs, snd ocner articles. 

All Articies of owr con Manifae and Wurranted 

of Superior Quality and Wevknutnahip, 


FP. W. LASAER’S SON, 


682 Broapwax, Now York, corner Great Jones St. 


N the ‘* Boys’ Devartment” we beast of hav- 
ing the best-titting Clothing im the city. Our Cut- 
ter stands in the first rank, unrivaled as a getter-up 
of Boys’ Patterns. The assortment for school and 
dress purposes is very extensive, the workmanship 
the best known, the fabrics selected with great regard 
to durability and fast colors. The prices named are 
sure to satisfy the strictest economist at the head of 
the family circle. Children 4 to 9 years old—Blouse 
Jacket (confined at waist with belt and buckle), 
Knickerbocker Pants ; Zouaye Jacket and Pants; 
French Jacket, with Vest, and Knickerbocker Pants. 
| This will be one of the leading suits—the little boys 
are wonderfully pleasec with the “ Vest” idea. It is 
very comfortable for winter wear. Our Children’s 
and Boys’ Garments are a perfect success. Once tried 
on, parents are sure to purchase. sarticular attention 
is called to this Department. ({#~ Make a note of the 
place, BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER, Northeast cor- 
ner of Canal Street and Broadway, New York. 












STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Becipients of the First Grand Gold 
Medal ef Honor at the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, 1867; the Grand Testimonial Medal of the Par- 
is Societe des Beanx Arts, in the same year; the 
Grand Honorary Gold Medal of Merit, with the Crown 
and Ribbon, from the King of Sweden and Norway, 
and the Academical Honors and Membership from the 
Royal Academies of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and 
Stockholm. And aiso of the First Prize Medal at the In- 
ternational Exhibition in London, 1862, together with 
thirty-five first-class Premiums in the United States. 





Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th Street, New York. 





ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 








the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. - 


We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
; penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 

can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssvuzen, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. = - 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genn- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 





. Only Half Required. 


TIN FINISHED 


WPATENT §PIRALHAIR- PINS 
FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


E. V. CHERRY & CO. manufacture fine straight 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 





BERRBREREEEEEE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to fur- 
| nish all classes with ipo one cena home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
rsons of either sex easily earn from Mc. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
Thatall who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and_best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 











GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
622 BROADWAY. 

for a beautiful Set of Teeth on Goxn, 

and Russer, at Der. WAIT & SON'S Dental Insti- 
tute, 117 East 23d St. (near 4th Avenne). 

TO $300 PER MONTH made by 

and selling Rubber Moulding and Weather Strips for 

Doors and Windows. ‘Instructions and Price-List of 





ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 

75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
$4. $30 on Priartina, $10 to $20 on ALumiInUM 
$200 any man in any town manufacturing 
Materials furnished. Rea Bravstxeet, Boston, Mass. 





$>- 





GEES 


Physicians havin 





For full 
cates, &c., 





SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


SUGAR-COATED PILLS OF 
COD-LIVER EXTRACT. 


Curss COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, &c. 


NOT OBJECTIONABLE to the MOST DELICATE STOMACH. 
PRICES.—Box of 60 Dragées, equal to one and a half pints of oil, 75 cents; 

box of 120 Dragées, $1 25; box of 240 Dragées, $2 00, 

cases where cod-liver oil is indicated, will obtain better re- 

sults by the use of the Dragées than with cod-liver oil. 

p imyge ys containing medical societies’ reports, physicians’ certifi- 
c., send for pamphlet to WARD, SOUTHERLAND, & CU., Wholesale 

Ageuts, 130 William Street, New York. 








SAPOLIO 
‘ : b 
FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING. 
Sarorto will make Tins resemble Silver. 
Use only Saronio to clean White Paint. 
From Marble Saro.to removes aH Stains. 
For polishing Knives Saro.io is unsurpassed. 
Force caning Dress Stair-Rods Saponto has no equal., 
If you would have clean windows, use Saro.io 
Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 
Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 
Established 1809. 


Particular attention is caded to our new brand 
SOAP POR THE 1,000,000, 
ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


At Repucep Prices, consisting of 
PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, and CHAMBER SUITES, 
at 


F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Hovsrow Sr., 
All Goods Warranted. Between Bowery and #d Av. 


WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS. 
With Iron Frame, Overstrung Brass and Agraffe Bridge. 
MeEtoprons anp Caninet Organs. 

The best manufactured. Warranted for Six Years. 
Pianos, MeLtopgons, anp Organs. — Prices greatly 
reduced for Cash. New 7-octave Pianos, $275 and up- 
ward. New Cabinet Organs $45 and upward. Sec- 
ond-hand instruments, $40 and upward. Monthly in- 
stallments received, Warerooms, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 

HORACE WATERS. 
HRISTMAS.—Just received, from Paris, 
Stamping Patterns for Slippers, Pincushions, Bibs, 
Smoking-Caps. $150 per dozen, or assorted; Powder 
& Pouncet, 50c. extra. Mur. Giarieny, 303 East 11th St. 
Musical Story, THE SOPRANO. By 
Janz Kinesrorp. Paper Covers, 75 cents ; Cloth, 

b LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 
amusing, 25 cts. a package. IBRARY oF Love, 
50 cts. Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 




















The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Stutes, on receipt of the price. 


1. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in 5 vols., 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 7 cents per volume. The 
set complete, in a neat case, $3 75. 

ADAM BEDE. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
ve OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS MAR- 
NER. 
ROMOLA., 
2. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Joun 
8. C. Assorr, Author of ‘‘ The French Revolution," 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 
Tilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


3. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of Man 
aud Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of 
the Globe. By Dr. G. Hanrwia, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” “Phe Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 160 Illustrations, Svo, Cleth, 
$3 75. 


4. 
WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epmunp Yartrs, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,’ 
** Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo,Paper, 50 cents, 


5. 

THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King 
of Naples and of Italy. By Joun 8. C. Assorr, Au- 
thor of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The French Revolution,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20, 
Uniform with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


6. 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACE;; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fam- 
ily,” “Carlyon’s Year,” “ Found Dead,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


7. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Losstne, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 


from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 


Cloth, $7 00: Sheep, $5 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00, 


8. 

THE MINISTER'S WIFE. A Novel. By Mrs, Ou1- 
puant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Perpetual Curate,” “Life of Edward Irving,” 
* Brownlows,” “Agnes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


9. 

UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
losophy: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C. 
Upsam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. In Pwo Volumes, 
Vol. I.: Intellect, Language; Vol. II.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 76 per volume. 

10. 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 2% centa. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. 8 

8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. §8vo, Pa- 


per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. §8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


trated 





| 


PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, 
and Other Stories. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
per, 50 cents 


Svo, Pa- 
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FACETIA. 
A Jvuventte De- 
LinquenT. —It is 
sad to witness the 
propensity shown 
even by the ver; 
young to brea 
the laws of meum 
and tuum. We 
saw a little rogue 
the other day, 
barely two years 
of age (ah! you 
may stare !), who 
had his father's 
eyes and his mo- 
ther’s nose and 
chin. 
ies 
HISTORICAL 
FACTS. 


History in many 
cases will have 
to be  rewrit- 
ten. For exam- 
ple, there never 
was & Pope called 
Violincello. 

The Duke of 
Wellington took 
always a box of 
sugar-plums with 
him to battle, to 
encourage the sol- 
diers. His cele- 
brated expression 
was, * Up,Guards, 
and eat em!" 

The well-known 
magnificent Czar 
of Russia was al- 
ways fond in win- 
ter time of sitting 
with his feet inthe 
fender. Hence his 
laughter - loving 

ople called him 

eter the Grate. 
If he caught any 
body saying this, 
he at once sent 
him to Siberia. 

The above will 
raise the question, 
Where is Siberia? 

e best maps 
will well repay 
the trouble of a 


search. N 
The scheme o* 4 


tunneling ancer 
the Atlantic is not 
new. The idea 
(if we are correct- 
ly informed) oc- 
curred toa gentle- 
man some time 
ago, but he never 


mentioned it, sud 

the secret - died 

with him 
Diogenes v 


ibe s:eze of Syr 
ovee in hi 
“fy 






& wore 


Li,” ct 
yond ry with 
more wit than 
truth, “I would be 


first of England, 
was called the 
Conqueror. The 
fact has never 
been disputed. He 


inven rT. 
This fact in 
Historically and 
correctly speak- 
ing, the Christian 
a, A.D. 56, was 
not published 
weekly, nor did it 
contain any the- 
atrical or sport- 
ing intelligence. 
It has much im- 
proved since then. 
Dyeing wae dis- 
covered by the 
Syrians, and they 
dyed in_ great 
numbers. The nse 
of the word Die 
for joking pur- 
ame was not up- 
nown to the an- 
cieuts. 
ecineliinilieasiaibdnts 
When a draft 
ses through a 
ank, does it give 
the clerks colds? 


“ 


Drop Miss Wi 
ell, 


ithelmi 
and so I Did: 


HARPER'S BA 





_ [Novenper 27, 1869. 











She Dances with Arthur Gibbs, and exacts a Declaration of Love. 

Enjoys a Delightful Sail in Fred Courtney’s Yacht. 

Fascinates young George Darrel, who has just Graduated. 

Takes a Moonlight Stroll with that charming Alfred Villars, who converses so elegantly, 


and writes such Beautiful Poetry. 














A LEAF FROM A FLIRT’S SUMMER ALBUM. 


She has a delightful Driye and Dirner with Charley Briggs. 
ting with Frank Mortimer. 
Is persecuted by the Vows of that stupid John Jones, who took all ot her nonsense for 























SOME CHOICE SPECIMENS OF 
“Oh, Master George | | Now didn’t I tell you be Careful, and not 
na?” 
n't! She Fallded off on her own Accord!” 


LY ENGLISH. 
“Mamma dear, give me AA 


It’s both of your Donkey! In fact, it’s all of our Donkey ai 


The best mot of 
the day is cer- 


scend even 
that of the late 
ies bi ma sony 
tar ion in- 
time in that fa- 
mous maisonnette 
in the Place St. 
Georges, the beau- 
tiful and witty 
Madame de B—— 
asked Thiers if he 
intended to speak 
next session. 
“Not at all, Ma- 
dame,” was the 
reply of the vet- 
eran statesman. 
“Why so?” 
“Becanse we 
should not make 
a noire in a sick 
man's chamber.” 
(Parcequ'il ne faut 
pas faire du bruit 
dans la chambre 
dun malade.) 
The mot is real- 
ly worthy of Fon- 
tenelle, who,when 
he was asked his 
age, put his finger 
to his lips and 
replied, pointin 
upward, “Hush 
don't put them in 
mind of it.” 
Fa SS RS 
A Nap-Sacx— 
A pillow-case. 





A lady made a 
call upon a friend 
who had recent- 
ly been married. 

hen her hus- 
band came to din- 
ner she said, 

*T have been to 
see Mrs, ——." 

“Well,” replied 
the husband, “I 
suppose she is 


- “Happy! Well, 
T should think she 
ought to be: she 
has a camel’s-bair 
stawl, two-thirds 
border.” 

ctncimeaidighoistaies 

A SELr-EVIpEeNT 
Faor.—Whatever 
else the Spaniards 
may want, they 
ought not to want 
food; for have 
they not a Provi- 
sional Govern- 
meat? 


_ 
The Spaniards 
are not commonly 
supposed to be a 
progressive 0- 
ple, and yet it is 
certain that Spein 
at this moment is 
the most rising 
country in Eu- 
rope, not even ex- 
cepting Irelan 
—_——~»>--- -- 
Tivmane. — An 
Irishman, with a 
heavy bundle on 
his shoulder, rid- 
ing on the front 
of a horse-car, was 
asked why he did 
not set his bundle 
on the platform. 
He replied: “Be 
en the horses 
ave enough to 
drag me. I'll car- 
ty the bundle.” 
PLES SS Cree 
Tue Rieut Man 
1s tHe Riour 
Prace — A hus- 
band at home in 
the evening. 
a ee 
Tue Avotion- 
ren’s Morro— 
Buy and buy. 


ee 
Is a dog's whine 
ntoxterting ? 

















give me Two Napples, Marama dear.” 








—— 











